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God Without Thunder 


A Review by 
THOMAS H. BILLINGS 


Gop Wirsour THUNDER: AN UNORTHODOX 
DEFENSE OF ORTHODOXY. By John Crowe Ran- 
som. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. $3.50. 

HE reaction we are now experiencing 

from the dogmatism of science is lead- 
ing people into strange associations. In 
this book a Professor of English in Van- 
derbilt University tells us that he would 
like if he could to choose the Greek Or- 
thodox Church. The people in that church 
are not, however, his people, and he can- 
not do it. He counsels rebellious religion- 
ists like himself to stay, each in his own 
communion, to turn that communion so 
far as he can toward Orthodoxy. The 
orthodoxy he defends is not any recog- 
nizable orthodoxy that I have heard of, 
either Christian or Jewish. I am not so 
familiar with Mohammedanism and this 
may be the reason that I suspect a kin- 
ship between Mr. Ransom’s opinions and 
those of a thoughtful, educated Moslem. 
At any rate, I doubt if Mr. Ransom would 
be acceptable to the Greek Orthodox 
Church. 

But all this is half playful. The book is 
significant because of its criticism of the 
ereed of the scientists. Pupin, Millikan, 
and the other signers of the Washington 
manifesto on the harmony of religion with 
science, come in for criticism. The scien- 
tists are found wanting, first, because of 
their dogmatism. While rejecting the re- 
ligious myths and substituting myths of 
their own, they are for the most part un- 
aware of the mythical character of the ac- 
count they give of reality. Plato was that 
rare creature, a thinker aware of his own 
mental processes. He illustrates Mr. Ran- 
som’s meaning. Plato believed in ideas as 
constituting reality. These are supersensible 
group concepts, free from the imperfec- 
tions and the contingency of sensible ex- 
istenee, capable of being completely 
grasped by the intellect. But, since he 
was a religious man. Plato made these ab- 
stractions into objects of aspiration and 
desire. Inevitably, in doing this, he clothes 
them with a sort of concreteness and even 
personality. Now this personification is 
a sort of myth-making in which scientists 
indulge. They give substance and even 
will to abstract notions like Law and 
Hvolution, and, in doing so, are led into 
statements which are fictitious, or myths. 

But the most serious criticism of :the 
scientists is that their myth does not ac- 
count for reality. Mr. Ransom traces our 
supreme scientific myth to the Logos doc- 
trine of the Greeks. In early Christian 
mythology, the Logos was subordinate to 
God. He was, to use the expression of 
Philo the Jew, “The God of us who are 
imperfect. He is that phase of reality 
which is capable of treatment by the mind 
of man.” These thinkers of Alexandria 
were convinced that there is more of 
reality than this. The mistake of Western 
Christianity, Mr. Ransom thinks, was in 
making the Logos into the supreme God. 


In other words, we have excluded from 
reality all that does not lend itself to 
classification. We abstract from the rich 
eoncreteness of individual persons and 
things the aspects they hold in common 
with others; and we say this is all that is 
real. The individuality escapes. In like 
manner, the scientist considers only the 
aspects that belong to a whole group, the 
aspects relevant to his purpose. The sci- 
entific myth declares that there is no more 
to reality than that which is capable of 
being known by man. 


Registered 


In the crowd, rational and accurate 
thinking is arrested.—Prof. H. A. Ross. 


In times of war, patriotism becomes a 
religion; in times of peace, prosperity. 
—Nathaniel Schmidt. 


Happy marriages are not made in 
Heaven, but in the laboratory. 
—Dr. Magnus Hirschfeld. 


The superstitions of one generation are 
the science of the next. 
—Baron von Schrenck-N otzing. 


A woman’s creative function is to in- 
spire, to enchant, to charm. 
—Count Hermann Keyserling. 


I worship trees; I would never be sur- 
prised to meet God in a bush, 
—Gerhart Hauptmann. 


Without religion, life becomes a mean- 
ingless concatenation of accidents. 
—George Bernard Shaw. 


Seventy years have taught me to accept 
life with cheerful humility. 
—Dr. Sigmund Freud. 


Two things sustain me in my exile, my 
sense of duty and my sense of humor. 
—William Hohenzollern. 


Mr.-Ransom also criticizes those religion- 
ists who have made the Logos supreme. 
Christ has been made into God, with the 
result that in the current myth of Prot- 
estantism, God is an amiable and beney- 
olent Father. He is thought of as Christ- 
like. Mr. Ransom wants to revive, as truer 
to our experience, the older conception of 
a God whose ways are not as man’s ways, 
nor His thoughts our thoughts. We have 
come in our day to expect to understand 
God and to be able by our own standards 
to approve of Him. We have made for our- 
selves a “God without Thunder’. As a 
result, we vainly imagine ourselves “in 
a privileged position towards the uni- 
verso’; and this fiction has resulted in 
“our militant progressionism, our cease- 
less drive for material power, and our oc- 
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cupation with mechanical toys that testify 
to our cunning”. By holding to a myth so 
out of harmony with facts, we run the risk 
either of a most uncomfortable disillu- 
sionment or of “denying the evidence of 
our senses and the validity of fact it- 
self’. “Not very far on that road”, he adds, 
“lies Christian Science; a little farther lies 
insanity”. 

I find myself in hearty agreement with 
much that Mr. Ransom says. He is a man 
of cultivation and writes with wit and 
charm. He stimulates the reader’s mind. 
But, on the whole, I do not agree. It is 
probably Mr. Ransom’s words that I ob- 
ject to, and not his ideas. But words are 
dangerous, and I am afraid of the word 
contingent and the whole conception of 
the Unknowable. Nothing is gained by sub- 
stituting this myth for the scientific one. 
This scientific myth gets new confirmation 
every day. Science is showing itself cap- 
able of mastering phases of reality that 
have been considered incalculable. Hven 
the mind, Mr. Ransom’s classic illustration 
of the incalculable, obeys some laws in its 
motion. The triumphs of human intelli- 
gence have been achieved because men 
have refused to rest content in the idea of 
the Unknowable. That can be a paralyz- 
ing idea. It is true that the opposite idea 
has led to industrialism and to the evils 
that industrialism brings. But we must re- 
member that there were a few eyils in 
pre-industrial civilizations. Mr. Ransom, 
like so many at every period of compli- 
cated civilization, is afflicted with nostal- 
gia. He makes a myth about the pre-sci- 
entific age, as the creators of Ja belle 
sawvage and “Lo, the poor Indian”, did 
in the eighteenth century. But such ideali- 
zation is a romantic fiction that leaves out 
the disagreeable elements. This nostalgia 
may turn out to be only homesickness for 
the mud. 

I do not agree, either, with Mr. Ran- 
som’s criticism of the Protestant myth. 
He has forgotten that the cross is an in- 
tegral element in that mythology. Mr. 
Ransom, champion of orthodoxy as he 
claims to be, makes no mention of this 
central feature. The myth 1s not as he 
pictures it. It is realistic. It recognizes the 
existence of pain and injustice and all 
forms of evil. It maintains, though, that 
evil exists to be transcended. Man must 


_ battle with it. The way into life is the 


way of the cross. But the myth has rightly 
insisted that Christ, who was crucified, is 
the only-begotten Son of God. There is no 
other son who reveals some other aspect, 
for there is no other aspect. In Christ 
dwells all the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily. That is to say, God is Christlike. 
He is the lover of our souls. It is love 
which has set pain in front of victory. The 
Christian myth has accepted pain and has 
dared to say that pain has meaning. The 
universe does not serve our purposes, but 
it is rational; and when we look at it with 
the spirit of God as the enlightener of our 
souls, we become assured that it is ra- 
tional. We are not its centre and ultimate 
meaning, but we can apprehend that 
meaning enough so that we can adjust 
ourselves to it. We do not love some Un- 
knowable, incalculable Being. We love Him 
because He first loved us. 
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Quasi-Liberalism; Or, Sitters on the Fence 


Every new age has its blind men, its compronisers, and its heretics 


UCH of what is styled “liberalism” 

should really be called “quasi-liberal- 
ism”. Three-fourths of the modernists are 
only half-way modernists. This, of course, 
is inevitable in the interim between the 
religion of the past and that of the future. 
Every new age has its blind men, its 
compromisers, and its heretics. 

The weakness of quasi-liberalism is its 
everlasting endeavor to save something— 
to save Jesus, to save the Bible, the 
Church, the character of God—in an age 
which rejects ancestral authority, the idea 
being that if science has done this and 
that to religion, it is up to us to gather 
together what is left. As a fellow-professor 
asked me recently: “Well, if you hold to 
the evolutionary theory, reject the Bible 
as an infallible authority, reject the idea 
of heaven and hell as definite places, re- 
ject the deity of Christ, etc. etc., what 
have you left?’ Now, many of my co- 
workers in the religious field are respon- 
sible for this lay question. The trouble 
lies in the fact that many of the theo- 
logical professors and most of the preach- 
ers have not been willing to complete 
their building operations on the new foun- 
dation of modernism. Instead, they are 
pawing around among the wreckage of the 
old structure, trying to salvage former 
possessions. 


Pooh-poohing Humanism 


Many of our teachers and preachers, 
therefore, are engaged in a defense move- 
ment. The Christian of to-morrow can 
be victorious only by adopting offensive 
tactics. It isn’t a case of what is left. 
Religion is not impaired just because it 
is passing through another refining period 
and some of the outworn dogmas are being 
burned off. It doesn’t take a psychologist 
to see the weakness of the negative atti- 
tude. The Bible is more inspiring, not less, 
to the man who sees it as a human, his- 
torical document, describing man’s reach 
for the divine, a book to be read, not 


_ worshiped. Christ is more divine, not less, 


when viewed as achieving his divinity 
through a moral struggle in the human 
sphere, rather than as acting out the role 
of an automatie deity. Salvation is more 
vital, not less, if it refers to the building 
of character on the principles of Jesus, 
rather that being snatched from hell. In- 
stead of pooh-poohing humanism, for in- 
stance, the Christian teacher can estab- 
lish his position with men more firmly by 
granting the necessity of a more anthropo- 
€ and less supernatural religion and 

appreciating rather than opposing those 
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FRED GLADSTONE BRATTON 


Professor of Religion, University of Rochester 


conceptions in “America’s new religion” 
which are historically valid. The unique- 
ness of Christianity is its power of assim- 
ilation, as shown by its borrowing from 
the Graeco-Roman religions and the vari- 
ous heresies that have appeared from the 
second century to the twentieth. (In the 
case of the heresies, the borrowing usually 
comes too late for acknowledgment!) 


Beholding with Wieman 


The “saving” hysteria is illustrated ad 
nausewm in the pulpit, where the con- 
ception of what is vital varies so much 
that the thinking layman must be con- 
fused, if not amused. In one quarter the 
ery is ritual, sacrament, drama, pageantry, 
ceremony, architecture, and candles. In 
another section is offered the popular, he- 
man, down-to-brass-tacks, business-like re- 
ligion, and the preacher proves to the 
audience his intimacy with the secular 
world. Somewhere, I suppose, between the 
high church and the very low is a happy 
medium. Then, in the theological field, we 
behold with Professor H. N. Wieman the 
exploitation of religious scientists in the 
interests of faith, an attempt to satisfy 
those who still doubt. 

Quasi-liberalism is seen to best ad- 
vantage, however, in the field of Biblical 
interpretation. It would seem, if one might 
be so presumptuous as to judge, that the 
recent trend of Biblical Criticism, as 
initiated by Harnack and developed by 
BH. F. Seott, Case, Lake, Bacon, Angus, 
and others—namely, the interpretation of 
the New Testament (to be specific) from 
the standpoint of the developmental 
nature of Christianity, its background and 
environment, and its assimilative capacity 
—is the key to the immediate future in this 
field. The historical approach to the study 
of religion has produced in the last gen- 
eration two criteria, the validity of which, 
for liberal scholarship at least, is un- 
questioned: the first is that a religion 
cannot be appraised, nor can its Bible be 
interpreted, apart from its historical back- 
ground and its religious environment; and 
the second is that each generation must 
re-define, re-evaluate, and re-integrate its 
religion, if that religion is to survive as 
a rational and vital force among thinking 
people. The first observation relates to 
Biblical criticism; the second, to the prob- 
lem of authority in religion. 

The defect of half-way liberalism in 
present-day Biblical work was indicated 
by Simkhovitch when he wrote that most 
of our volumes devoted to interpretation 
of the text are written with a total dis- 


regard for “the controlling factor in the 
historical situation”. Less time should be 
spent on what is in the New Testament 
and more on how it came to be there. In 


other words, exegesis is not enough. The 
exegete should know thoroughly the 
thoughts, traditions, influences, and the 


religious mentality of the first century 
Roman world before he begins to interpret 
the New Testament. And in interpreting, 
his method should be objective and not 
subjective. 

It is at this point that quasi-liberalism 
is flagrant. Much of what to-day passes 
for modern, critical teaching in our theo- 
logical schools is just as much a compro- 
mise as the allegorical solution of the 
church fathers. When literalism proved to 
be an embarrassment in the third century, 
the then modern teachers resorted to sym- 
bolics. To-day the so-called moderns are 
engaged in the process of salvaging primi-, 
tive notions by a kind of rationalization, 
clothing obsolete ideas with contempora- 
neous terminology. In trying to rationalize 
first-century ideas for twentieth century 
consumption, our liberal teacher simply 
straddles the fence. This kind of modern- 
ism in rostrum and editorial room is 
merely a postponed fundamentalism. It is 
either dishonest or it has not studied 
long enough. It tries to be monotheistic 
and at the same time tries to reconcile 
fourth-century trinitarianism with the 
twentieth century mind by an allegoriza- 
tion. It is ready to concede the moral 
struggle of Jesus the man, but confuses the 
layman by praying to Jesus as “adminis- 
trator of the cosmos”. It speaks of cosmic 
unity and rejects the idea of original sin, 
but still thinks in terms of Platonic dual- 
ism and hellenistic redemption in the field 
of religious experience. It boasts of belief 
in evolution, but tries to carry water on 
both shoulders by explaining that ‘“evolu- 
tion was God’s method of creation’) It 
rejects the old idea of the fall of man, 
but inconsistently preaches the atonement 
of Jesus and our redemption through his 
death. It has been compelled by science 
to look upon miracles in the physical 
world as impossible, but its conception of 
the omnipotence of God reserves the pos- 
sibility of the miraculous in the case of 
Jesus. 

Spoil Pet Sermons 

“he exponents of quasi-liberalism are 
sincere and are motivated by the criterion 
of character and spiritual values rather 
than miracle and dogma, but they are 
fearful lest some of the boys’ pet sermons 
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be spoiled (and incidentally their own). 
They could better insure the validity of 
Christianity for the next generation, if 
they devoted their energy more to account- 
ing for the origin of New Testament ideas 
and less to the reconciliation of those 
ideas to the present mind. Thus, they 
would show the growth of Christology in 
the early church, the assignment of cosmic 
significance to Jesus as Lord, the elevation 
of the idea of the spirit, and finally the 
solution of the Christological problem in 
the idea of the triune God. They would 
study the influences arising from Jewish 
messianism and Greek “lord” worship that 
resulted in the popular deification of 
Jesus. They would investigate the religio- 
psychological atmosphere of the first cen- 
tury and discover the belief of all ancient 
people in the sinfulness of the flesh and 
the divinity of the spirit, and indicate 
how this dualism supplanted the original 
ethic of Jesus. They would endeavor to 
understand the mentality of the age in 
which the New Testament was written; 
they would know that the Virgin Birth, 
the miracles of Jesus, and the bodily resur- 
rection were inevitable concomitants of the 
Gospel story and were not incredible to the 
primitive Oriental. 


His “Private” Interpretation 


One peculiarity of quasi-liberalism in 
the field of interpretation is that it estab- 
lishes its modernity by stating that the 
character of Jesus is the only important 
consideration. Operating with the rights 
and privileges of the higher criticism, the 
interpreter proceeds to read the Gospels 
and promptly rules out as interpolation 
(what a handy word that is!), or dis- 
regards as irrelevant, everything that 
does not conform to the preconceived pic- 
ture of Jesus. Under this treatment, his- 
tory is violated by an altogether pre- 
sumptuously subjective approach. More 
would be gained by admitting the authen- 
ticity of embarrassing passages—some- 
body in the first three centuries wrote 
them—and by indicating their source. 
Viewed as “texts”, many of the teachings 
of the New Testament contradict each 
other; viewed in perspective on the back- 
ground of the historical situation, they 
are at least understood. 

An example of the fallacy of the half- 
hearted modernist in his substitution of 
the exegetical for the evolutionary ap- 
proach, is the customary treatment of the 
Fourth Gospel. He readily concedes the 
difference in historicity and date between 
the Synoptics and the Fourth Gospel, but 
he is not willing to take into account:the 
nature and extent of Christological tradi- 
tion represented in that Gospel. Rather, 
he credits himself with consistency in 
demonstrating the ethical character of 
Jesus in the mind of the Fourth Gospel 
writer. When Jesus says: “I and the 
Father are one”, he refers to an ethical 
unity, it is maintained, an agreement in 
spirit and values. An interpretation like 
this is obviously an attempt to harmonize 
the whole Bible with the ethical criterion 
but it is also quite obviously an indication 
of a blind spot. Regardless of what he 
himself thinks, the “liberal” professor 
ought to know that the author of the 
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Fourth Gospel thoroughly believed that 
Jesus and God were metaphysically one 
and the same thing, as did every other 
Christian of the year 100. The jump from 
Jewish messianism to Greek kyrios wor- 
ship was not a long one and it is evident 
in the Christological growth from Paul 
to the writer of the Fourth Gospel, where 
the exaltation of Christ to the position 
of Saviour-God amounts to deification. By 
admitting this first-century process, much 
of the ground would be cleared for a 
twentieth-century understanding of Chris- 
tianity. 

Another defect of half-hearted liberal- 
ism is the compromise made in the creeds. 
The preacher boasts that he still recites 
the Apostles’ Creed but he reserves (for 
himself) his private interpretation of it. 
The people in front of him probably take 
it literally but he gives the various phrases 
a spiritual or secondary meaning, and 
thus he preserves a continuity with all 
the great souls in history who have re- 
cited these same words. Here is an ex- 
cerpt from a letter written to the editor 
of a prominent denominational periodical. 
“In ‘connectional churches’ the creed re- 
cited has the prestige of wide acceptance 
and long experience. I favor the 
Apostles’ Creed, which I once refused to 
recite in the Church. We should ex- 
plain to our people that this creed need 
not be taken literally in every detail but 
that it contains at least a symbolic ex- 
pression of eternal religious truths which 
are the roots of our Christian faith.” It 
really is pathetic to read from a theo- 
logically trained minister the statement 
that the Aposties’ Creed contains the roots 
of our Christian faith. Well, perhaps so, 
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but it is all a far ery from the Gospel 
of Jesus. The writer of the letter wants 
to be understood that he is not a funda- 
mentalist and also that he is not a modern- 
ist. He is a brilliant example of a fence- 
sitter. He does not possess the courage 
to get on one side or the other. He con- 
tinues: “The Church is in a position 
to exercise this religious authority which 
the average man needs so badly. This may 
appear to verge dangerously close to what 
I might call Protestant Catholicism as 
far as theology is concerned. But in my 
judgment nothing but Protestant Catholi- 
cism can meet the demands of the human 
spirit.” Protestant Catholicism! That 
would warm Chesterton’s heart. The open 
sea is a little too rough for this “fugitive 
from authority’, as he styles himself, so 
he decides to get back into the harbor, 
where he is safe. 

This treatment of the creeds is based 
on the false assumption that the writers 
of the creeds had in mind the modern 
generalized interpretation which is read 
into them to-day. Now this is playing fast 
and loose with history. Furthermore, it 
is rather shabby ethics. The teacher or 
preacher who cannot accept the Apostles’ 
Creed with the meanings originally in- 
tended, should promptly say so and stop 
using it in the church as a theological 
belief. Its place in the liturgy (as such) 
is another matter. 

If religion is to serve the present age, 
it must be re-discovered, re-stated, re- 
integrated in the social life of this age. 
That task is not forwarded but impeded 
by the quasi-liberals who are playing with 
truth. Of course, there is this much in 
their favor: they do not lose their jobs! 


An After-Christmas Meditation 


T. CLINTON BROCKWAY 


HRISTMAS brought us, as always, an 
opportunity for getting away for a 
little time from the darker aspects of the 
world’s life. It gave us an excuse for shut- 
ting out from our thoughts the unpleasant 
realities and for escaping into a land of 
enchantment where the garment of care 
could be exchanged for the mantle of for- 
getfulness. And this was well. 

It was a time for the enjoyment of all 
the finer human relations, friendship and 
fellowship, home’s delights and childhood’s 
charm; the ideal, to the temporary ex- 
clusion of the unideal. But however legit- 
imate our delightful visit to that magic 
realm we could not remain there long. 

While we were in the midst of these 
experiences of happiness and contentment 
something happened to bring to us the 
grim realities of the other side, without 
which the picture of the world is incom- 
plete. While we were enjoying our homes 
and friends and the happy feeling that 


“God's in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world” 


the daily paper came, telling us that all 
is not right with the world. While enjoying 
our sense of security and plenty, came 
the story of hunger and cold, of desola- 


tion and want; of many millions asking 
—but asking in vain, not for bread but 
for a chance to work. While we were 
revelling in the delightful emotions that 
always come when we join the chorus of 
the heavenly hosts, saying “peace on earth, 
good will toward men”, we read of reyolu- 
tion and bloodshed, of nations increasing 
their armaments, and prophets predicting 
the next war and telling of the dire disas- 
ter it will bring to mankind. Our tem- 
porary forgetfulness of the darker side of 
reality had prepared us, by contrast, to 
vividly visualize the travail and the trag- 
edy of the world. 

When at the Christmas time we saw, 
first the bright and then the dark side of 
the picture, we found ourselves instine- 
tively looking ahead, and asking, What 
of the future? Will the Christmas spirit 
prevail, as some have always hoped, or 
will the evil grow from more to more, 
until rising like the fabled flood it sub- 
merges the world? 

While asking this question with a new 
seriousness born of the trend of the last 
year’s events, we looked again at the old 
world and saw a strange spectacle. We 
saw people of every land and clime, “all 
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sorts and conditions of men”, stopping 
for a while, in the midst of their frivolity 
and thoughtfulness, their selfishness and 
their sympathy, their poverty and their 
plenty, their vice and their virtue, and 
with uncovered heads, and hearts made 
tender by the scene, bowing in adoration 
by the manger cradle of Bethlehem. 
After this strange sight our question 
took another form: Is the Christ Child 
the symbol of the future and what has 
it in store? Will the Christ spirit, as it has 
been idealized by the loving imagination 
of the ages, prevail in the years to come? 
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It is a blind and foolish optimism that 
answers Yes, and then sits down in happy 
complacency waiting for the coming of 
the glad day of prophet’s hope and poet’s 
dream. That day may never come. For 
weary centuries men haye watched and 
waited in vain for its coming. 

We know it will not come by super- 
natural intervention as people so long 
expected. Nor will it come simply by the 
rising of a high tide of kindly emotion- 
alism each year at Christmas time. 

Its coming will depend upon the accept- 
ance of the Christ ideal by more people 
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who will make the effort and the sacrifice 
needed to translate the vision into life. 
Its coming will depend upon our seeing the 
world as it is, with its sunshine and its 
shadow, its love and its hate, its hope and 
its despair, and our facing it not only with 
good will, but also with intelligence and 
courage and determination and _ perse- 
verance. It will come—that better day, 
when we decide to follow the star, hovw- 
ever long and rough the road. and bring 
our gifts of head and hand and heart to 
the cradle where the future waits. 


Roman Catholicism —A Liberal Appraisal 


I 


MERICAN non-Catholies as respecting 
their attitude toward the Roman 
Church fall into three groups. 

The first group could be called the 
“apathetic.” To these people—perhaps a 
majority of Americans—the Roman Church 
is virtually non-existent. They are as in- 
different to the Catholics as you and I 
are to the Amish, the Mormons or the 
Second Adventists. The apathetic group 
attract little attention. Apathy makes no 
noise. It does not command newspaper 
headlines. 

The second group are hostile to Ca- 
tholicism and exceedingly vocal. Some of 
the Masons and a few of the narrower 
types of Methodists could be classed as 
“hostile.” The dying Ku Klux Klan is of 
course yociferously anti-Roman, especially 
in localities where Catholics are few and 
far between. Those in the hostile group 
will believe any report of villainy on the 
part of Catholics and their Church, and 
likewise close their ears to “things of good 
report.” They rejoice in evil! 

But there is a third group—they call 
themselves “religious liberals’—who are 
neither apathetic nor hostile. Although 
members of this group are far removed 
in both religious thought and practice 
from the Catholics, they might be called 
“sympathetic” in their attitude. 

Each of us carries about with him an 
invisible circle of interest. Within that 
circle one finds his family, his business, 
his church, his nation. “Sympathy” con- 
sists in one’s ability to leap imagina- 
tively from his own circle of interest into 
another man’s, and thus to discover why 
the other personality acts, feels and 
thinks as it does. One mark of the re- 
ligious liberal consists in this: he is able 
sympathetically to understand a religion 
which differs from his own, to appraise 
that religion, and to discover its strength 
as well as its weakness. 

Could not a religious liberal say of 
Catholics and of their institution: “I 
recognize the shortcomings of Catholicism 
—and they are many—yet I cannot but 
look upon it with high regard and grati- 
tude. For centuries the Catholic Church 
was the sole vehicle for Christianity. The 
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Roman Church is in a very real sense the 
Mother Church. She helped bring civiliza- 
tion to my barbaric ancestors in Central 
and Northern Europe. Through the Dark 
Ages her schools and universities kept 
open the channels of education and learn- 
ing. She gave birth to art. It was she 
who instituted the first asylums, the first 
hospitals. It was she who produced Au- 
gustine, St. Francis, Thomas 4 Kempis, 
Loyola, Brother Lawrence, Fenelon, New- 
man, Mercier and hundreds of the world’s 
rarest spirits.” 


II 


“But,” inquires the critics, ‘“What do 
you say of the defects, yes, the evils of 
the Roman Church—her superstitions, her 
political and educational ambitions and her 
interference with free thought?’ 

It is proverbial that increasing age 
brings conservatism and reaction. This is 
true of individuals. It is more profoundly 
true of organizations, especially religious 
organizations. Even Protestant congrega- 
tions which have passed the century mark 
tend to crystallize their religious thought 
and practice. One can readily imagine, 
therefore, how inevitable is such crystal- 
lization in the Catholic Church with her 
centuries of history. 

The defects and evils of the Roman 
Catholic Chureh are largely due to her 
inability or unwillingness to change cer- 
tain ideas and practices—many of them 
once valuable—which have become belated. 

Catholic theology is belated. In the 
early centuries, Christian teachings were 
quite fluid, but in the Middle Ages they 
became rigid and final. During this 
period, when belief in the supernatural 
was common, it was easy to conceive that 
saint’s bones cure the sick, that the Pope 
speaks with infallible authority; that 
priests can forgive sins, and that bread 
and wine are transformed into the body 
and blood of Jesus. Now such conceptions 
are alien to the thought of the times. 
They have become archaic. 

The autocratic polity of the Catholic 
Churebh is also belated. When the Roman 
hierarchy was instituted, virtually all 
governments were autocracies. The Em- 
pire offered the only pattern to copy. 


Probably the Church could not have per- 
sisted in any other form. But now (the 
establishment of dictatorships in Europe 
notwithstanding) the current of the times 
is toward democracy, and Roman Catholic 
autocracy—especially in countries like 
America—has become an anachronism. 

Rome’s political ambitions also might 
be described as belated. The Catholic doc- 
trine that the state must be subordinate 
to the Church dates back to the Highth 
Century when Pepin, the King of the 
Franks, gave the Pope a huge grant of 
land. But to-day the movement of world 
thought is rather toward separation of 
Church and State. 

Many attack the Catholic Church be- 
cause of her ambition to control education. 
Here, again, we discover the belatedness 
of Catholicism. For centuries the Church 
was the sole educational institution, for 
no other organization showed a willing- 
ness to undertake the task. One can under- 
stand, therefore, why Rome is jealous of 
any encroachments in this field on the 
part of states or of rival churches. Pope 
Pius IX declared it an error that public 
schools should be freed from church in- 
terference and control. But our zietgeist 
is toward the increasing secularization 
of the schools, and the Catholic theory has 
become antiquated. 

Perhaps Roman Catholic belatedness is 
seen nowhere so clearly as in the attempt 
of the Church to stifle private judgment. 
At the time of the Inquisition, she was 
ruthless against heretics; she was again 
merciless in her attack on Modernism two 
decades ago. In the meanwhile, however, 
even in Catholic countries, like France, the 


tendency is toward the right of free 
inquiry. 
III 
What of the future of the Roman 


Church? Will she remain belated? 

Two forces are at work within Ca- 
tholicism. One foree tends to keep the 
Church static; the other to liberalize 
thought and practice. 

Some Catholics believe that they see 
evidences of a strong liberal movement 
developing within the Church, especially 
in America. Father Barrett writes that 
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the Church is “in the throes of a child- 
birth of an wun-medieval up-to-date Ca- 
tholicism.” Ex-Governor Smith, Catholic 


layman, renounced some of the most 
fundamental principles of Catholicism 


when he declared several years ago, “I 
recognize no power in the institution of 
my Chureh to interfere with the enforce- 
ment of the law of the land ... I believe 
in the public school as one of the corner- 
stones of America.” Yet no Catholic au- 
thority, even in Rome, brought him to task. 

It may transpire that this increasing 
liberalization will result in a schism. Cen- 
turies ago, Hast broke with West. In 
Luther’s day, North Europe broke with 
South. Perhaps in the not distant future, 
liberal Catholics will break with reaction- 
ary Rome. Perhaps, on the other hand, 
the miracle may happen and Catholicism 
as a whole will readjust her ideas and 
practices to the tendencies of the time. 
That has occurred in the past; it may 
happen again. 


DV, 


The true liberal is interested in Roman 


Catholic shortcomings and evils primarily . 


in order that he may separate the chaff 
from the wheat and find in Catholicism 
elements which will enrich his own reli- 
gious life. 

What values has Roman 
for us? 

We may learn from the Catholic the 
importance of tradition. The reactionary 
commits the intellectual sin of looking 
only at the past and of belittling the 
future. The intellectual radical sins by 
looking only to the future and thus be- 
littling or ignoring the good of bygone 
times. We can no more divorce ourselves 
from the past than a tree can break loose 
from its roots and continue to live. The 
liberal may well listen to the Catholic, 
G. K. Chesterton, when he writes: 

“Tradition may be defined as the ex- 
tension of the franchise. Tradition means 
giving votes to the most obscure of all 
classes, our ancestors. It is the democracy 
of the dead. Tradition refuses to submit to 
the small and arrogant obligarchy of those 
who merely happen to be walking about. 
All democrats object to men being dis- 
qualified by the accident of death. 
Democracy tells us not to neglect a good 
man’s opinion, even if he is our groom; 
tradition asks us not to neglect a good 
man’s opinion, even if he is our father.” 

Again, the Catholie can teach us that 
reverence is indispensable to fullness: of 
life. 

This age has many virtues, but rever- 
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ence is not one of them. Catholics 
reverence many things that the lib- 
eral cannot—for example, relics, holy 


places and the Pope. But the Catholic also 
teaches reverence for God, for beauty, and 
for one’s own inner spiritual self. Such 
reverence is the very basis of temperate- 
ness, self-control and moral cleanness. No 
force in the world is more potent against 
Bohemian self-indulgence and _ self-deg- 
radation than is Catholicism. The col- 
lapse of the Roman Church to-day would 
mean the moral collapse of multitudes 
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to-morrow. “They are kept in check by 
fear,’ some say. Probably that is true, 
but only in part. Reverence also is a vital 
factor, : 

Roman Catholicism also inculeates the 
habit of worship and prayer. 

Dean Brown of Yale tells of visiting 
early in the morning the Cathedral at 
Milan. Outside the great central door were 
market baskets filled with produce. The 
owners were within, kneeling for a few 
moments of silence and adoration. He 
watched them as they came out—their 
faces full of serenity and peace. 

The Roman Catholic knows, too, that 
there must be regularity of prayer and 
worship if these are to enrich personality. 
He also is aware that the inner life can 
be cultivated much as one fosters bodily 
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health—through discipline and exercises. 
The true Catholic has learned the value 
of relaxation, concentration and contem- 
plation. 

The true Roman Catholic has learned, 
likewise, the habit of self-sacrifice. Dur- 
ing the Great War, I said to an English 
army officer, a member of the Anglican 
Church, “You tell me that you served 
three years at the Front. What chaplains 
were most self-sacrificing, most ready to 
endanger life in serving the men of their 
regiments?’ He answered without hesita- 
tion, “The Catholic chaplains.” Thousands 
of priests and sisters, thousands of Cath- 
olic missionaries walk in the footsteps of 
St. Xavier, Father Damien and Junipero 
Serra, declaring by their lives, “I came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Twelve American Liberals 
To the Editor of Tar CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Forasmuch as Rey. L. M. Birkhead and 
Rey. J. F. Meyer have taken in hand to 
set forth in THe RectsterR who are the 
twelve leading liberals of the United 
States, will you permit me to give what 
I, of course, consider a better list. It is as 
follows: (1) Charles W. Wendte; (2) 
Felix Adler; (3) Francis G. Peabody; 
(4) Frank O. Hall; (5) Jabez T. Sunder- 
land; (6) Lee S. McCollester; (7) Curtis 
W.' Reese; (8) Albert GC. Dieffenbach ; 
(9) John H. Holmes; (10) Clarence R. 
Skinner; (11) Marion D. Shutter; and 
(12) Stephen A. Wise. Without compromis- 
ing, these men have kept the liberal faith, 
ably and fearlessly standing for the full- 
est liberty to all men and for the fullest 
open fellowship with all independent 
thinkers and earnest doers of good. And 
now I can think of another list. One 
could make a list of laymen only. 

Yours for freedom, faith, and fellow- 
ship. 

CHARLES H. PENNOYER. 

CHELSEA, MASS. 


What Lincoln Also Said 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In reply to your Welsh correspondent, 
Rey. Richard J. Hall, American friends 
of India are not anxious to remain silent 
while “Blondin” Britain walks the tight- 
rope of imperialism with India on her 
back. It is to be hoped that the tight- 
rope walker can hear us shouting, “Britain, 
stand up a little straighter. Lean more to 
the right!” Blondin in this case is carry- 
ing all India’s gold. That is why Ramsay 
MacDonald has not yet mentioned domin- 
ion status; and why Winston Churchill, 
who is certainly honest and outspoken, 
has told us that if Britain loses India, the 
British Empire will collapse. The British 
government, says Churchill (contrary to 
Mr. Hall’s assurance) will never relin- 
quish “effectual control of Indian life and 
property”. 

All the Indian parties have joined in 


demanding freedom for India to solve its 
own problems. The difficulties, as Dr. J. T. 
Sunderland has pointed out, are largely 
created and fostered by Britain. “Divide 
and rule” is the imperialistic way of life. 

While this London Conference fiddles, 
60,000 patriots are in jail. The English 
government is “doing its best” according 
to Mr. Hall. It certainly is! Its best to 
blot out the demand for freedom. These 
bloody lathi assaults on unarmed men 
and women—these massacres of Amritsar, 
Mophla, and Peshwar—this reign of ter- 
ror! Is this Hngland’s “best”? Is this 
harmonizing “the claims of justice and 
merey”? Britain, said The Chicago 
Tribune recently, is stepping into the old 
place of the unspeakable Turk. 

The British bureaucrats in India sup- 
pressed “India in Bondage”, threw its 
publisher and printer into jail, because 
(according to the prosecuting attorney) it 
contained these words: “No man is good 
enough to rule another man, and no nation 
is good enough to rule another nation.” 
Mr. Hall might better have recalled to our 
notice that heresy of Lincoln, or, still 
better, the famous saying of his, “A 
nation cannot endure half slave and half 
free.” 

I wonder how many people on the other 
side of the Atlantic have been “stirred 
up by a recital of India’s troubles”. Have 
the British people ever heard of the debt 
England owes to India? During the last 
century, according to Lord Morley, India 
paid nearly half a billion dollars for im- 
perialistiec wars fought for England, out- 
side of India, with India’s soldiers. Dur- 
ing the late Crusade for Self-Determina- 
tion (1914-1918), India “contributed” over 
half a billion dollars and a million men 
to save British “democracy”. 

Is this gigantic struggle for human 
liberty merely Britain’s “own job” as Mr. 
Hall contends? Is it not true that Eng- 
land has maintained the largest navy in 
order to control India? Imperialism which 
is maintained by this navy is the greatest 
obstacle to a sane world that we know. 
The liberation of India from the British 
yoke may well be the bridge over which 
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mankind crosses to a more peaceful ex- 
istence. But India will have to wrest her 
liberty from an unwilling Britain! 
SUDHINDRA Bose. 
State University of Iowa, 
Iowa Ciry, Iowa. 


Church Federations 


To the Editor of Tu» CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I am quite in agreement with the main 
conclusions reached in your editorial of 
December 18 in THe Recister on “The 
Douglass Findings”. 

Neither am I able to defend all that has 
been done in Massachusetts and elsewhere 
in the name of federation. Instances 
might be cited where other denominations 
as well as Unitarians have suffered by 
such arrangements, especially where the 
basis on which such arrangements can 
hope for success haye not been carefully 
thought out beforehand. 

At the same time I can reassure you 
concerning “the tradition of pioneers in 
at least one federated church, where there 
is hearty union because the distinctive con- 
tributions of each co-operating group to 
human thought and progress are recog- 
nized and commented upon. 

In Sandwich, Mass., on this basis, for 
more than twelve years intelligent Unita- 
rians have worked harmoniously with 
other groups and at the same time have 
retained all their loyalties to Unitarian 
traditions and ideals. Congregationalists 
‘and Methodists, the other members of the 
group, have been encouraged to do the 
same. 

This has become a matter of estab- 
lished policy. Recently the principle was 
reaffirmed by the present minister without 
dissent from co-operating bodies: 

“In carrying on a federated work we 
believe that individual convictions should 
be respected and denominational loyalties 
encouraged. Because churches worship in 
the same building and are served by the 
same ministers, there is no reason for 
them to withdraw themselves from the 
general activities and outreaching work of 
the religious bodies to which they belong 
by inheritance and conviction. One of the 
great perils of federation is the peril of 
becoming self-centered. This means re- 
cession, not growth; feebleness; not in- 
erease. The minister of a federated church 
should treat his people as members of 
denominational units and should identify 
himself with all compelling denominational 
interests”. 

As regards preaching in such a church, 


in reply to a Unitarian minister who 


wondered how this could be done without 
trimming, I had occasion only recently 
to point out, that here at least the min- 
ister is free. Nothing is ever asked but 
truth as one man sees it. If he wishes 
either to commend or condemn tenets or 


policies of particular denominations noth- 


ing prevents. There is no attempt to suit 
sails to different winds or seas; to think 
on one Sunday of Methodists, on the next 
of Unitarians. This would become intol- 
erable. We find that. when truth is pre- 
sented vitally and fearlessly denomina- 
tions are not so far apart as is some- 
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times supposed in secretarial or editorial 
offices. 

Unfortunately even liberals can be sec- 
tarians. History furnishes a great many 
illustrations. This is counterbalanced by 
the fact that as men rise to prophetic 
levels—the level of Wesley, or Brooks or 
Channing or Hmerson, the sectarian mood 
gives place. Truth will endure no special 
labels. When found it bears the noble 
marks of simplicity and comprehension. 

JOHN M. Trovur. 

The Federated Church, 

SANDWICH, MASS. 


Federations, Two Kinds 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Your editorial on “The Douglass Find- 
ings” strikes me as confusing and mis- 
leading. It appears to start off with the 
assumption that Dr. Douglass covers the 
whole ground of the church federation 
movement. In fact he and his associates 
confine their research to 48 federations in 
the largest cities of America and study in- 
tensively only 19 of them, With the large 
number of federated churches in small 
towns, villages, hamlets and the. open 
country, he has nothing to do. He did not 
need to. The Institute for Social and Re- 
ligious Investigation—under whose au- 
thority Dr. Douglass worked—had just 
completed a scientific study of this radi- 
cally different type of federation that fitted 
the peculiar conditions of the rural life, 
and the report, edited by the leader, Eliza- 
beth R. Hooker, and entitled: ‘United 
Churches’, had been published by Doran. 

To understand the Genesis and Reve- 
lation of the federation movement one 
should read carefully both reports. He 
will find that only certain generic prin- 
ciples cover both species. Their growth 
and fruitage are widely different; a fact 
that the editorial seems to overlook. 

Now, briefly, what are Dr. Douglass’s 
actual findings? He finds a “new phenom- 
enon” breaking out in Christian history, 
too new to have reached the state of 
stability. He finds an “evolutionary proc- 
ess” going on, as yet experimental. He 
finds a religious ideal feeling its way 
through a mass of uncorrelated methods 
and under complexities of urban condi- 
tions. And he finds a ‘“‘prophetic” note run- 
ning through the whole scale. He finds 
“eurrent and eddies’, advancing and 
retrograding; in the smaller cities a laps- 
ing of energies, in the largest cities a 
yigorous growth and practical efficiency. 
And he sums up his findings in a para- 
graph that is worth memorizing. He says: 

“As the author senses it then, it is not 
impossible that the federation movement 
may be shunted to a sidetrack to make 
way for a more virile and popular, a more 
fearless and affirmative movement advanc- 
ing in the same direction but going much 
faster. Outdistaneed and outmoded, federa- 
tion may then taper off into a respectable 
maturity and fulfil a useful place during 
an indefinite future, but by no means 
realize the deepest desires of its present 
adherents nor satisfy the better natures 
of the conservatives themselyes. Should 
this be the lot of the movement, it is as 
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certain as anything can be that these hopes 
would press on to fulfil themselves in 
some other and more vital way, borne 
forward by forces neither of their creating 
nor subject to their withholding”. In con- 
trast, what are Miss Hooker’s equally 
scientific findings from a study of a thou- 
sand small town churches? 

She finds an older movement, old enough 
to have built up a body of experience 
and stabilizing methods to serve as guides 
for new entrants on the co-operative field. 
She finds “Union” churches in general 
falling short of a realization of their 
ideals—with notable exceptions—and of 
little more efficiency than denominational 
churches, but she finds the “federated” 
churches “carrying on” with harmony and 
general efficiency, far ahead of any other 
form of church co-operation. She finds 
failures, of course, and the reasons for 
them. The principal reason is the weak- 
ness of an unqualified minstry. Both 
“union” and “federation” call for a some- 
what rare type of minister. She finds 
the movement growing. Fact is, in the 
public consciousness a conviction is 
spreading that “federation’”’ promises the 
salvation of the Church of Christ in the 
open spaces. 

Finally, the editorial utters a lament 
over the assumption that Unitarian 
churches entering into federations lose 
their souls. I do not believe it, but it needs 
investigation. 

Is it a fact in Massachusetts that 
federated churches which include our own 
people usually settle other than Unitarian 
ministers? 

I “find’ in the latest Unitarian Year 
Book nine such federations in Massachu- 
setts listed. Five of them are given Uni- 
tarian ministers, three employ other than 
Unitarians and one has no minister, owing 
to the recent resignation of a Unitarian 
minister because of ill health. 

I also find in the United States nineteen 
Unitarian churches listed as federated, ten 
are given Unitarian ministers, five not 
Unitarian, and four are without ministers. 
Would it be quite fair to insist on grab- 
bing all the pulpits? 

J. N. PARDEE. 

Bouton, MASs. 


[This is an interesting letter. It is not a 
question of grabbing pulpits, but of saving 
our Unitarian mission in the world. If 
we have a distinct calling, let us follow 
it. For a generation the number of our 
churehes declined. Why? At present, the 
American Unitarian Association is en- 
deayoring, with an excellent program, to 
increase our churches numerically and 
spiritually. We think federations, as they 
are, are no help in our growing cause. If 
we propose to lose our identity and our 
historic Jeadership in the declaration of 
religious liberty, we can find a constant 
and even enthusiastic ally in the typical 
federation. The federation, to the best of 
our knowledge, does not make an explicit 
cardinal principle of freedom of the soul. 
It always stresses union as in itself a good, 
without discriminating care for the kind 
of union it shall be. When federations 
get a sound philosophy, as Dr. Douglass 
says, we shall hope to have more sympathy 
for them, that is, if they make freedom 
one major factor—The Eprror.] 
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For Three Fellowships 


CRS NAPPING. That is what has befallen 
religious liberals, in the opinion of Dr. William 
EH. Gilroy, of The Congregationalist, who is at his 
best in a recent address before Universalist laymen 
in Boston. We are in a world where the forces of 
evil are stronger than they have been for genera- 
tions. Liberals have thought much of their inde- 
pendence, but they have yet to organize for effective, 
that is, constructive service; and behold them! 
What is said of Congregationalists and Univer- 
salists by Dr. Gilroy is equally true for Unitarians. 

Why are we ineffective? He declares it is because 
we “lack convictions”. A generation ago, “Uni- 
versalists knew what they thought; they knew 
where they were headed.” It was a plain task,—to 
defeat religious conservatism. It was a movement 
born of religious experience, and the positiveness 
of conviction was coupled with a goal as clear as 
daylight. A Congregationalist to- -day is too often 
such “because it is convenient, or because it is a 
broad, free, tolerant church. He lacks that which 
made the Congregationalist of the past different 
and peculiar.” This mark of distinction has a bed- 
rock on which all liberal-minded people can stand, 
if we will get down to that rock. F 

It ought to be clear, says Dr. Gilroy, that you can- 
not expect to find fellow ship on a*basis of intellec- 
tual agreement. The great common binder in,our 
liberalism is what? Dr. Gilroy answers: “It is that 
man is free’. rom that all our liberalism proceeds. 
“Man is independent in his outlook and can pursue 
his separate investigations and bring back his in- 
dependent contribution. The moment you try to 
bring men together on the basis of intellectual 
agreement you destroy the very thing that makes 
the getting together worth while. Whenever you 
tend to unite liberals on any basis that shuts the 
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door to their independent investigations, the whole 
thing becomes one vast futility. It is our power to 
disagree that ought to bring us together. It is our 
difference that ought to unite us.” 

By such a great spirit can we have fellowship 
perfectly with one another, in every creed and con- 
dition. We agree entirely with our colleague, and 
we rejoice to repeat his words at the beginning of 
a new year, with the prayer that henceforth we of 
the three households especially keep them in our 
hearts. Here is the soul and the law of union and 
unity. Let us set an example, and have faith that 
some day all the churches will approve. 


To Serve All 


“THERE IS a great passage in “God in Freedom”, 

by the late Senator Luigi Luzzatti, recently 
translated from the Italian and published in this 
country. In reply to intimations that he would be 
welcome in the Roman Catholic Church, he said: 
“When any question arose of defending the reli- 
gious freedom of the Catholic Church in offices 
under the government in which I often participate, 
I have done my duty by opposing the prejudices of 
unbelievers; and I continue to do so as a free writer. 
But no one must try to convert me. At my age, in 
the face of my incessant meditations over philos- 
ophy and faith, this would not be possible. Consider 
me as a heretic, who, if he were able, would be the 
apostle of a new faith that would be a composite of 
all other faiths.” 

A Jew, he kept outside the churches, not as one 
indifferent or peculiar, but as better able to serve 
them all. “In every part of the world where be- 
lievers suffer for a faith sincerely professed (and 
faith prospers in sorrow, as no one can doubt the 
sincerity of martyrs), I rise, speak, and act. I am 
proud of having at times saved Christians and Jews 
alike from oppression.” This man was admired by 
Mussolini who owned high obligation to him. 
Luzzatti died in 1927. 


Understanding and Democracy 


HE MEDAL for the “promotion of better under- 

standing between Christian and Jew in Amer- 
ica” is bestowed on Newton D. Baker. This high 
distinction is conferred annually by The American 
Hebrew. In an interview the recipient said religion 
and its handmaiden education will give the world 
mutual appreciation. “I have long believed that 
the more religion a man had of his own kind the 
more tolerance he would have for people who had 
other kinds.” That is an ideal statement, to be 
taken with what follows, namely, that the world 
must “get rid of a lot of superstitions and preju- 
dices”, because with so many common interests we 
cannot afford to be ignorant. “The whole movement 
for higher education in America, particularly adult 
education,” said Mr. Baker, “rests on the truth that 
only educated people can either understand or 
vote wisely to regulate the intricate and vital busi- 
ness of a modern industrial society.” This educa- 
tion must broaden the understanding and enlarge 
the sympathy so that minor differences will be dis- 
regarded in the common quest of common good. 
“The world needs more religion, not less”, in the 
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opinion of this great American. “But it very dis- 
tinctly needs less religious controversy, not more”. 
To overcome strife and end partisanism, is the 
object of true education and of the admirable move- 
ment which recognizes in Mr. Baker a living ex- 
ample of what he teaches. It is not to be expected 
that men will be of one mind as they go forward 
in their education; but they may be of one purpose. 
This is enough. : 


Answer to Discrimination 


EYOND NEW ENGLAND, it is common for 
Unitarian ministers to be barred out of union 
Protestant bodies. In Boston and its environs the 
status is different ; but not very different. At a meet- 
ing of our ancient Cambridge association of minis- 
ters in December, one man reported jocularly that 
he was a bit fed up on invariably getting innocuous 
places in the order of worship of community serv- 
ices, lest he put the occasion in jeopardy. At 
Thanksgiving, for instance, he read the Governor’s 
proclamation. Three other parsons spoke up, in the 
same amused manner, that they also had this high 
and innocent office, and they suspected it was for 
the same reason. Such discrimination is common. 
What are we going to do about it? We have no 
time to spend on arguing for our dignity and our 
self-respect. They both smack of an inferiority com- 
plex. The answer is simpler than that. In each case, 
if one is persuaded that these offensive things are 
true, let the minister withhold his presence, for 
the good reason that there cannot be co-operation 
with the men of the other churches if conditions 
are unequal, and he is considered in a lower place 
—a spiritual untouchable. His congregation ought 
to be informed officially of the way they are treated, 
through him. They will act in such a case exactly 
as they would in any other social relation to which 
they were not fully admitted. 


The Fatal Combination 


NE MORNING the postman delivered a letter 
from a law firm to a business man which con- 
tained a threat of suit involving his good name and 
his fortune. The letter, after its kind, was drastic, 
and the recipient at the time was in a bad state 
mentally, so that he could not grasp the situation 
as it really was. As a matter of fact, he was in no 
danger of conviction, for he was guiltless of any 
financial irregularity. This is now clearly proved; 


yet he killed himself. The combination of a harsh 


letter and a wearied mind worked the needless 
disaster. 

We read the story of the business man in The 
London Observer; the comment is ours. 

Beware what you write in letters; and be sure 


when you receive an unfortunately tempered letter 


that you do not fail to get back of it to the author 
and all that is within him. Why did he write? In 
this life of our behavior everything is interwoven, 


sometimes badly tangled. Simplicity, in the sense 


of a straight line of action from a single indivisible 
motive—there is no such thing in the world. It is a 
wicked performance for anyone to let loose from a 


ell (ay 
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safe distance the emotion of his dominant complex, 
antipathy, jealousy, or impulse, and have it pierce 
like a poisoned dart the heart of a defenseless 
victim. Picture the latter, paper in hand! 


The Great Task 


CANADIAN CRITIC of President Hoover con- 

trasts his spiritual and material philosophy in 
such an effective manner as to bring forth a reply 
that restores the balanced truth and still leaves 
something to be said. The criticism is in a letter to 
the editor of The United Churchman of Canada. 
The writer says our President is the exponent of 
material progress as the greatest good. This philos- 
ophy he advocates to such an extent that Hooverism 
is synonymous with materialism. Mr. Hoover says 
his country is devoted to spiritual riches, but when 
he comes to illustrations, they are all those other 
riches: “We have [he says] twice the number of 
homes owned among every thousand people that the 
people of Europe have; we consume four times as 
much electricity and have seven times as many 
automobiles; for every thousand people we have 
four times as many telephones and radio sets; our 
use of food and clothing is far greater; we have 
proportionally only one twentieth as many people 
in the poorhouse or on public charity.” 

Rightly, the editor replies that this passage was 
taken from its context in a speech which gives pro- 
portion to his ideas altogether. These basic beliefs 
do include a characteristic plea for a high stand- 
ard in which toilers shall be maintained. A decent 
and livable level is theirs by right, and he sternly 
sets his face against any decline from the American 
plane, though the present conditions shatter the 
ideal. The editor gives an example of a lumber 
operator who told a crew of woodsmen that he 
would give them $20 a month, and they could quit 
if they did not like it. They stuck. This instance 
moves the editor to think of the lives of the com- 
mon people, and that, he says, is what our broad, 
humane President does, and everybody ought to re- 
joice in his sympathy. “The great task before democ- 
racy”, continues the editor, “is to lift the masses 
out of drab poverty into a position where they will 
be assured not only of a reasonable share of the 
good things of life, but freed also from the uncer- 
tainty of unemployment and the fear of old age 
and sickness.” 

That is the true sentiment. Our desire is that the 
sentiment shall become something more,—a fixed 
theory of political economy and of politics. Presi- 
dent Hoover may well take the next step, and trans- 
form his humanitarianism into a principle of social 
justice, which in turn should become a law of the 
land. He has yet to advance to the position where 
leading economic men stand, who see not only the 
common people, but the whole order of industry 
and society waiting on the fundamental material 
readjustments. When these come we can have talk 
about spiritual things without being charged with 
insincerity. We are reminded that there was no 
spiritual progress among the children of Israel 
while they were in the “bitterness of bondage” in 
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Minister, The Aged, 604; Ministerial Points, 
Fourteen, 9; Minister’s Confession, A, 748; 
Minister's Economic Decline, 392; Ministers, 
Supplying Good, 221; Ministers, Their For- 
midable Task, 901; Minorities, Rights of, 305; 
Missionary, Checking the, 840; Moody Person, 
A, 961; Mourning, Joy for, 701; Naval Con- 
ference in London, 324; Negro, How He 
FEndures, 458; New Alliance, The, 881; New 
Mission Motive, 373; News Letter, The, 544; 
North Pole Explorers, 716; Notes, 565, 585, 
669, 1021; Nothing for Discouragement, 324; 
Nothing Lugubrious, Please! 565; Organized 
Religion, Whither, 604; Our National Incon- 
sistency, 48; Parents and Sunday Schools, 
668: Parish Niggler. The, 8; Pastor’s Choice, 
A, 840; Patriotism is Questioned, 637; Pay- 
Envelope, The, 717; Payroll, On the, 544: 
Peabody, Francis G., Article by, 48; Personal 
Appreciation, 458; Pope’s Encyclical, The, 73; 
Positive Word, The, 432; Preacher, Telling 
the, 97; President, To the, 732; Prince or 
Pretender, 685; Profit, Of What, 621; Pro- 
hibition, 285, 418, 749, 880, 980; Prosperity 
Talk, 29; Protest, How to, 412; Protestant 
Co-operation in American Cities, 1000; Pub- 
lieity Points, Good, 200; Puritan Principles 
and American Ideals, 525; Puritan, The Vera- 
cious, 284; Quiet Talker, The, 840; Radical, 
The Sane, 240; Recognitions, Three Merited, 
584: ReeisterR’s Motto, THr, 748; “Religion 
and Ethics”, 900; Religion, One Billion, 201; 
Religious Edueation, 117; Religious Journal- 
ism. 97; Religious Journals, 241; Russia and 
Religion. 241; Russia, Friendliness for, 261; 
Russia Has Tt, 1020; Science ‘‘Enlarges’’ Ree 
ligion, 668; Seott, ©. P., 433; Service Beyond 
Salary. 393. 470: Silences. The Throbbing, 
545; “Sviritual Things’, Of, 801; Sprasrue, 
Tsaae, Services of, 49; Statement of Faith. 
872; Statement Unacceptable, Onur. 7465; 
Stearns, A. Warren, Article by, 716; Stem 
and Branches, 9; Stocks Decline. When, 585; 
Stvle, Lack -of, 459; Superficial Ave, This, 
717: Suvpression Does. What, 393: Taft. 
William Howard, 135, 220, 240, 564; Tagore 
in Moscow, 880; Task. Their Formidable. 901; 
Tebeau. Joseph F., 413; Theological Attack, 
The, 134; Theologies, Deeper Than, 800; 
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Three Rousing Cheers, 157; Thrust, A Good 
545; Timely Messages, Two, 9; To Weep, In- 
deed! 117; Ultra-Refinement, 981; Undignified 
Prayer, The, 652; Unemployment, 116, 544, 
700, 732, 862; Unitarian Basis, The, 504; 
Unitarian Traditions, Two, 960; Unquench- 
able Something, The, 96; Vast Spaces, The, 
565; Vergil and Modernism, 941; Violence, 
Our Organized, 940; Why Is It? 881; Wor- 
ship That Hinders, 348. 

Egypt, Liberals in, 790. 

Egyptian Religious Liberals, by George S. Cooke 
(L.), 925. 

ae Robert, “Our Disastrous System’ (L.), 

Eiiot, Abigail, Receives Degree, 594. 

BES. Christopher R., Greenleaf, Edward Hale, 

Eliot, Frederick M., What Easter Means to Me, 
321; When Half-Gods Go, 465. 

Eliot, Samuel A., “There Go the Ships”, 451. 

Eliot, Thomas D., Theological Opposition to Con- 
traception, 745. 

Ellery, James B., Unemployment (L.), 798. 

England and America, by Lawrence Clare, 998. 

Episcopal Prayer Book, 827. 

Essex Training School, 887. 

Essex Unitarian and Universalist Church School 
Association, 19. 

Ethics in Business, by Lillie J. Davis (L.), 386. 

Ethics the Humanist Problem, by Robert B. Day 
(iv). 258: 

Everett, Elizabeth Lowell, Valleys of Vision, 70. 

Everett, Walter G., Charity Is Like Medicine, 
196. 

Executives Conference, 530. 

Experience, by Vivian T. Pomeroy, 391. 


F 


Fairley, Edwin, Religious Educators at Baltimore, 
206; Religious Educators Squarely Face the 
Changing Order, 431. 

Fallacy, Where is the? by George Croswell Cres- 
sey, 259. Z 

Fallgather, Marvin, “Realistic Approach to The- 
ism!” 1G.) 619% 

Faucon, Catherine W., Right to the Name “Uni- 
tarian’’ ? (i, ) 27. ; 

Fisher, E. W.. Christian Science Suppression 
(L.), 94. 

Fisher, Stanley Ross, Against the Intoxication 
of Freedom, 583. 

Fletcher, Julia H., Appreciation of the Ashleys 
(L.), 386. 

Fletcher, Norman D., People Had a Mind to 
Work, The, 957. 

Flint, John, Theists (L.), 471. 

For Action May 20, by Ernest Caldecott (L.), 
406; by Carlyle Summerbell (L.), 406. 

Ford Hall Forum, 909. 989. 

Fosdick, Harry Emerson, and the Philosophers. 
‘by Henry F. Waring, 23, 61. 

Four Things Common Ground of Unitarians, by 
Horace Westwood, 838. 

Freedom, by Frank 8S. Gredler (L.), 345. 

Freedom, Against the Intoxication of, by Stanley 
Ross Fisher, 583. 

Freedom All Round, by Howard N. Brown (L.), 
258. 

Freedom versus the Herd Instinct, by Arthur 
E. Morgan, 616. 

Friendliness, by Thomas Ourtis Clarke (V.), 2. 

Friends, Some Liberal Affirmations of the, 234, 

Fruit and Flower Mission, 270. 


G 


“Gambling, The Ethics of”, by Waitstill H. 
Sharp (L.), 1006. 

Gandhi, A Close Range View of, by Reginald 
Reynolds, 302. 

Gardner, Perey W., Occupies Jewish Pulpit, 948. 

Garvin, Milton T., Priestley’s Resting Place (L.), 
133. 

General Alliance: Annual Meeting, 480; Bud- 
long, Minna C., at New York, 851; Budlong, 
Minna O©., Itinerary of, 808; Central Missis- 
sippi Valley Associate, 707; Chicago Associate, 
572, 911; Cireulating Library Accessions, 186, 
811; College Centers, Committee on, 531; Con- 
necticut Valley Associate, 659; Eastern States 
Exposition—Tracts Distributed, 826; Essex 
County Associate, 966; Founders Fund, 231, 
247, 399, 418, 442; Friendly Links Conference, 
868; International Work Conference, 806; 
Mid-Mississippi Valley Associate, 418; Monday 
Conference in Boston, 250, 871, 947; New 
England Associate, 37, 164, 398, 787, 887, 
1027; New York League of Unitarian Women, 
60, 270, 338, 870, 948, 1009; Norfolk, Va., 
Branch, 1031; Priestley, Joseph, Associate, 
550; Shoals, 646; Social Service, Greater 
Boston Committee on, 246; Southern Cali- 
fornia Associate, 211, 690, 811; Sonthern 
Work Discontinuance, 330; Swansboro, N.C., 
Church Burns, 847. 

Germany, Leaders of the New Peace in, by 
Bruno Benfey, 726. ; 

Gerould, Florence Russell, Unitarianism—One 


Definition (L.), 371. 
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Gill, Frederic, Testimony That Counts (L.), 239. 
Gilmour, George, Who is the Religious Man To- 
day? 632. : 

Glidden, Katharine M., Those Middle-Western 
Conferences! 588. y 
God, Conception of, by Houghton Page (L.), 523. 

God, How to Find, by J. T. Sunderland, 959. 
God of Elmer Davis, The, by M. Whitcomb Hess, 


779. 
“Good Men in Hell’, 37. : 
Goodwilling, Joseph, By-Laws and Two Questions 


L.), 986. 
Beon Eleanor E., Another Was There (L.), 


219. ; ; 

“Government Control?’ by Frederic Gill (L.), 
239. 

Granite, by Luna F, Niles (V-), (pt ae 

Graves, Charles, Unitarianism: A Religious Fel- 
lowship Without Theological Requirements, 
795, 818. a 

Great Alternatives, The, by William A. Mar- 
zolf (lu.)}, 26; by Eldred O. Vanderlaan (L.), 
26. 

Great Britain, Year in, by R. Nicol Cross, 114. 

Gredler, Frank S., Freedom (L.), 345. 

Greeley, Dana McL., Clifty Falls Conference, 
589. . 

Greene, W. J., Bad Manners and Tourists (L.), 
925; Bishop Manning’s Power (L.), 1029. 
Greenman, Walter F., America Conquers Britain 

Reviewed, 518; Christmas Sermon, 996. 
Griffin, Frederick R., Priestley’s Resting Place 
(L.), 133. 
Guild of Parish Workers, 511. 


H 


Half-Gods Go, When, 465. : 

Hall, Elizabeth, Young People Create a Social 
Commission, 915. y ree 

Hall of Fame, Busts of Six Unitarians Un- 
veiled, 399. F 

Hall, Richard J., What Lincoln Said (L.), 986. 

Happy House, Reviewed by Waitstill H. Sharp, 
855. 

Harding, Mercy F., Bequests, 704. : 

Harmon, Orrin E., Webster’s Great Declaration 
(L.), 523. 

Harvard Alumni Visitation, 399. 

Harvard Theological School, New Courses, 753. 

Harvard University, Noble Lectures, 333. 

Healthy Mind, A, by Horatio M. Pollock, 199. 

Heering, Dr. and Mrs. G. J., Reception to, 103. 

Hell and the New Salvation, by H. Bodell Smith, 
368. 

Herring, Hubert ©., American Interracial Semi- 
nar (L.), 846; Jails, 198; Seminar in Mex- 
ico (L.), 133; Seminar in the Caribbean 
(L.), 939. ‘ 

Hess, M. Whitcomb, God of Elmer Davis, The, 
779. 

Heyn, Cornelius, Sermon vs. Worship, 742. 

Hitchen, Herbert, Child We Were,» The, 997; 
Wayside Sanctuaries, 731. 

Holbrook, Winfield, True Patriot, The, (L.), 7. 

Holmes, John Haynes, Doctorate of Divinity to, 
494 

Homans, Nathalie W., Chadwick’s Hymn for 
Sorrow (L.), 939. 

Hope That Is Grounded in Reality, by Raymond 
B. Bragg, 822. 

Hopkins, L. 8., Coffee, Tobacco, Alcohol, Drugs 
(L.), 238. 

Hosmer, Frederick Lucian, Pilgrim Tercentenary 
Hymn, 680. 

How Much We Have! by Louis O. Cornish (L.), 
110. 

How to Know If One Is a Liberal To-day, by 
John Murray Atwood, 171. 

Howe, H. Weston, Two Letters (L.), 386. 
Howes, Constance F., Teaching Children the 
Ten Comandments, 130. 
Hubbard, H. R., Marshall, 

(L.), 925. 

Hudson, Edwin F., “Forgotten Aspect, A,” (L.), 
558; High Wages (L.), 899. 

Huizinga, William J., Appreciation of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER (L.), 737; Receives 
Degree, 659. 

Hull, Morton D., Bill Introduced by, 291. 

Humanism: by H. G. Chancellor (L.), 426; 
and Naturalism, by Roy Wood Sellars, 67, 


Perry, Relation of 


91; 

and the “Issue in the West”, by E. Burdette 
Backus, 217; by Howard N. Brown (L.), 
175; by Eleanor B. Gordon (L.), 219; by 
John W. Sears (L.), 239; by J. T. Sun- 
derland, 181; 

and Theism? by Henry James Adlard (L.), 


194, 

esnows Needed Most, by Gordon Kent (L.), 

Discussion of, 69. 

Halting at the Boundary, by Augustus P. 
Reccord, 281; by Clarence M. Vickland 
(L.), 406. 

of William Ellery Channing, The, by Francis 
G. Peabody, 407. 

Theism, by H. L. Buzzell (L.), 845; by H. 
Weston Howe (L.), 886; by Marshall 
Schacht (L.), 845; by Eldred 0. Vander- 
laan (L.), 558. 


The Christian Register 


Understanding of, by Earl 0. Davis (L.), 


150. 
Use of Term, by Curtis W. Reese (L.), 683. 
Humanist Confusion, Out of the, by Robert B. 
Day, 698. 
Sermons, From, by Joseph P. MacCarthy (L.), 
886; by James H. West (L.), 538. 
Services, Anthems for, 930. 
Trends in Modern Religious Developments, by 
Curtis W. Reese, 539, 562. 
Hunt, Frank L., What One Believes Does Mat- 
ter, 239. 
Husted, Lansing E., Would Like Sermons in 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER (L.), 523. 


I 


Iceland, Going to the Millenium in, by Jessie E. 
Donahue, 111. 
Now We Know, by Albert O. Dieffenbach, 695. 
The Church in, by Vincent B. Silliman, 835. 
Icelanders, The Able, by George F. Patterson, 
778. 
Iceland’s Millennium, 530. 
Iceland’s Women are Honored in the Home, by 
Minna ©. Budlong, 857. 
Icelandic Churches, 82; by Philip M. Péturs- 
son, 90. 
If the Preacher Is a Prophet, by Robert B. Day, 
LI. 
Immortality, Implication in the Moral Order of 
Personal, by Minot Simons, 540. 
Questions Evidence for, by Robert Weston 
(L.), 619. 
India: Christianity Has Two Faces in, by Sud- 
hindra Rose, 895. 
in Bondage, by Taraknath Das (L.), 406; 
Ban, 898; Message Spreading, 704; Re- 
viewed by Franklin ©. Southworth, 282. 
Rejects the Simon Report, by J. T. Sunderland, 
631, 649. 
Sends Greetings, by K. Sargeant (L.), 610. 
Two Friends from, 849. 
What Lincoln Said, by Richard J. Hall (L.), 
986. 
Information Service Report of Marion, N. C., 
144. 
Institute of Ourrent International Problems of 
the United States, 888. 
Intelligent Control of Our Human Stock, The, by 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, 975. 
Interdenominational Committee for Home and 
Foreign Missions, 209. 
Isles of Shoals Assn. Annual Meeting, 626. 


Jails, by Hubert C. Herring, 198. 
and Jails, by Margaret B. Barnard (L.), 502. 

Jefferson, Charles E., Minister’s Farewell Letter, 
878. 

Jefferson, Thomas, Memorial Chapel, 688. 

Jesus, One of the Hard Sayings of, by George 
Lawrence Parker, 897. 

Johnson, Edward D., Wayside Pulpit in Hono- 
lulu (L.), 925. 

Johnson, Wingate M., Smoking (L.), 94. 

Johonnot, Rodney F., Retires, 689. 

Jones, Paul, Youth in a Changing World, 579. 

Joy, Charles R., Where Are the Theologians? 
(Qam lt es 

Junior Church, The, 542. 


K 


Kent, Gordon, “Best Minds, The”, (L.), 150; 
Diagnosis Needed Most (L.), 386; Theology 
and Morale (L.), 132. 


L 


Laighton, Oscar, Good Night (V.), 366. 

Laskey, Edith De Blois, Parent-Teacher Atti- 
tude, The, 665. 

Lathrop, John Howland, Teacher in Oaleutta 
(L.), 219; Retreat, 214. 

Lawrance, William I., Life and the Book (L.), 
508. 

Laymen’s 
League). 

Leach, E. D., Mother, Mother! (L.), 503. 

Leadership of Cain, The, by Norman 8. Dowd, 6. 

Lee, William O©., Creation and God (L.), 27. 

Lend a Hand, 186, 251, 398, 500, 870. 

Lenox, Note Before, by William A. Wood (L.), 
137. 

Levering, Samuel R., My Religion, 563. 

Levinson, Salmon O., by Edward H. Cotton, 95. 

Levy, T. Aaron, This Is the Hour! 916. 

Liberal Ministers’ Club of New York City, 593. 

Liberal Radio Hour, by Walter Samuel Swisher 
(L.), 1006. 

Liberals—Another Twelve, by J. F. Meyer (L.) 
989, 

Life and the Book, by William I. Lawrance (L.), 
508. 

Life Philosophy, We All Want to Find a, by 
Walter Prichard Eaton, 519. 

Lindsey, Elizabeth S., Elders Listen to Youth, 
The, 174; Problems Youth Are Facing, 715. 

“Living Stones’, by Carlyle Summerbell, 575. 

Lombard College, 148, 888, 624. 

eee Robert S. Ministers’ Pension Fund (L.), 
10. 


League (See Unitarian Laymen’s 
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Loughran, Joseph S., Views of a Theist (L.), 42. 

Lowell Institute Lectures, 808. 

Lupton, Dilworth, Excerpt from, 236, 320; Out- 
worn Creeds, 195; Prayers, 634, 710, 936; 
Preserving the Social Balance, 647; Stars, 
Atoms, and Men, 730. 

ee Sanna H., Catholicism and Christianity, 

oy a 


ete Se P., From Humanist Sermons 

McCleary, Helen Cartwright, Three Hundred 
iy, of Service in One Family Line (L.), 

eT ae James Ramsay, by R. Nicol Cross, 

MacLean, Angus Hector, What We Have to Do 
About God for Children, 917. 

Macomber, A. E., CHRISTIAN REGISTER, THE 
(L.), 371. 

McPeak, Ival, Lenox Convention, 775; Open 
Letter to the ‘4 A”, 411; Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, 453. 

Maintenance Fund, 141, 173, 206, 227, 249, 
275, 818, 360, 378, 444, 468, 552, 643, 707, 
752, 906. 

Malick, John, Excerpt of, 518; Sins of the 
Spirit More Deadly, 651. 

“Manning’s Power, Bishop”, by W. J. Greene 
(L.) 1029. 

Man’s Infinite Need of God, by J. T. Sunderland, 
710, 728. 

Marion, N. C., Appeal for, by Robert O. Dexter, 
by Clarence I. Pickett, 66; Situation Surveyed 
in Information Service, 144. ; 

ee Harold P., Priestley and Swedenborg, 


Marshall, Perry, Relation of, by H. R. Hubbard 
(L.), 925. 

ri. nueet W., Originality of Christianity 

Martin, John P., Sunset (V.), 535. 

Marzolf, William A., Catholicism and Christianity, 
257, 303, 521; Great Alternatives, The (L.), 
26; Meaning of Culture, The, Reviewed, 50; 
Spirit of Protestantism, The, Reviewed, 664. 

Massachusetts Bay Tercentéenary Celebration, 46, 
144, 208 248, 275, 300, 331, 358, 859, 383, 
398, 402, 513, 570, 571, 609. 

ge Bill for Liberal Book Censorship, 

Massachusetts Convention of Congregational Min- 
isters, 464. 

Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 86. 

Maxwell, K., Passing of a Church, The, 697. 

Mead, Mrs. Katherine Abbott, Birthday of, 791. 

Mead, Lucia Ames, Darkness in Serbia (L.), 


1006. 

Meadville Theological School, 187, 188, 336, 
379, 468, 490, 541, 826. 

Meaning of Oulture, The, Reviewed by William 
A. Marzolf, 50. 

Meditation, by Clarence M. Vickland, 916. 

Memorial Service for Ministers, 510. 

Memories, by Charles H. Patterson (L.), 82. 


Merit Award Pin, 421. 
mr, Seminar in, by Hubert ©. Herring (L.), 


~ J. F., Liberals, Another Twelve (L.), 

Micah VI, 8, by Charles E. Park, 715. 

Middle Atlantic Week-End, A, 928. 

Minnesota Ministers, 146, 

Ministerial Union (See Unitarian Ministerial 
Union). 

Minister’s Farewell Letter, by Charles E. Jeffer- 
son, 878. 

Ministers’ Institute, 589, 743. 

Ministers’ Pension Fund, by Harold @. Arnold 
(L.), 619; by Robert S. Loring (L.), 610. 

Ministers Welcomed into Fellowship, 510. 

Morgan, Arthur E., Freedom versus the Herd 
Instinct, 616. 

Mother, Mother! by E. D. Leach (L.), 503. 


N 
ee Aig Speaking in the United States, 


a ‘aa FN bee A, by Alson H. Robinson 
Necrology: Aborn, Edward, 721; Adams, Asael 
E., 124; Bacon, Theodore Davenport, 947; 
Barker, Susan M., 627; Bulkeley, Benjamin 
R., 880, 533; Channing, Eva, 333; Clayton, 
Thomas, 107; Cox, Robert Lynn, 127; Ouck- 
son, Sarah M., 290; Day, Anne Bigelow, 512; 
Decrow, John W., 789; de Graaf, H. T., 1011; 
Dole, Frances Drummond, 722; Emerson, 
Edward W., 140; Faure, Helena Augusta 
Johanna, 19; Furness, Mary B., 658; Gardner, 
George O., 830; Greenleaf, Edward Hale, 788; 
Holden, Francis W., 518, 572; How, James 
Eads, 689; Jansen, John J., 312; Kampmeier, 
August, 786; Latimer, George D., 624; Lee, 
Sophia E., 167; Loughran, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Horsley, 292; McGlenen, Edward W., 190; 
MacKay, Henry Martyn, 910; MePeak, Amos, 
86; Marshall, Perry, 84; Pickard, Mrs. Flor- 
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ence W., 1008; Pinkham, Wenona Osborne, 
50, 104; Pratt, Fannie Barnard, 189; Rice, 
George Heber, 640; Rice, Mrs. Persis F., 768; 
Scudder, Jennie Weeks, 721; Sheafe, Mrs. 
Joseph Pease, 398; Taft, William Howard, 
229, 235, 237, 271, 293, 303, 310; Taylor, 
Jean Bertram, 186; Taylor, Laura W., 736; 
4 Wigglesworth, George, 987; Williams, Murray 
Edmund, 362; Wilson, John Mills, 104, 167; 
Windsor, Robert, 63; Wright, George Sumner, 
831, 851. 
_ New Approach With a Broadening Outlook, A, 
: by Margaret B. Crook, 343. 
} New Humanist, The, 929; by Harold Buschman 
(L.), 219; Editors, 211. 
th New York Churches, 410. 
. Nielsen, McKarl M., Protests Banning Negro, 123. 
3 Niles, Luna F., Granite (V.), 714. 
Nobel Peace Prize, by Signe M. Andersen (L.), 
288; by Curtis W. Reese (L.), 344. 
Norfolk House Activities, 115, 199, 811. 
7 Norman, Amandus H., Honored, 435. 
Norwood, C. Augustus, Christian Science Sup- 
pression (L.), 42. 


ie 
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O Come Let us Worship, by Von Ogden Vost, 
> 995. 
Ohio Prisons and Parsons, 786. 
Old Age, The Fear of, by Carlyle Summerbell, 
896. 
Old Scrooby Church, 5. 
One of the Hard Sayings of Jesus, by George 
Lawrence Parker, 897. 
Open Letter, An, by Raymond H. Palmer, 919. 
Ordinations: Lundell, William Warner, 590; 
Miller, Payson, 231; Nielsen, McKarl M,, 104; 
Riley, George A., 105; Welke, Melvin L., 928; 
Withington, Robert ©., 609. 
Organizing a Church by Families, by George G. 
Bradford, 694. 
“Our Disastrous System”, by Robert Elder (L.), 


939. 
2 
\ Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, 491. 
Page, Houghton, Conception of God (L.), 523. 


Palmer, Raymond H., Brief for Radical Preach- 
ing, A, 729; Open Letter, An, 919. 
Parent-Teacher Attitude, The, by Edith De. Blois 
Laskey, 665, 
Parents: Have a Spiritual Charge, by George G. 
Bradford, 635; in the Church School, by Car- 
. lyle Summerbell (L.), 704; Stand at a Orisis 
i in Discipline, by Waitstill H. Sharp, 855. 

Paris Pact Prize Essay, 930. 

Paris Theological Seminary, 435. 

Park, Charles E., Excerpt of, 600; ‘To Say That 

~ We Do Things’, 66; We Keep Returning to 
This Text, 715. 

Parker, George Lawrence, New Courage, The, 
887; Osiki Automobile Fund (L.), 94; One of 
the Hard Sayings of Jesus, 897; Unitarianism 
Means Unity Today, 713. 

Parker Memorial, 102. 

Passing of a Church, The, by K. Maxwell, 697. 

Patriot, The True, by Winfield Holbrook (L.), 7. 

Patterson, Charles H., Memories (L.), 82. 

Patterson, George F., Able Icelanders, The, 778; 

A Excerpt of, 682; Speaking Trip of, 1010; 
‘4 We Call It Candidating, 955. 

“Payroll, On the’, by R. E. Wallis (L.), 683. 

Peabody, Francis G., Conference on Preaching, 
A, 43; Humanism of William Ellery Channing, 
The, 407. 

Peace Caravan, by Sara Comins, by Robert OC. 
Dexter (L.), 345, 471. 

Peace Conference in Seattle, 947. 

Peace, Study Conference on, by Robert C. Dexter, 


218. 
Peck, Edith Weld, Churches, Women, Cigarettes 
(L.), 899. 
Pennington, Leslie T., Visitation, The, 997. 
People Had a Mind to Work, The, by Norman D. 


p Fletcher, 957. 

, Perkins, John Carroll, Saratoga Statement, 1894 
> (L.), 283. 

_. — Perkins, Palfrey, Easter Religion, The, 319; 


__ Radio Preacher, 990. 
_ Petrie, John Clarence, Lonely Liberals in Arkan- 
‘ sas, 335; Pratt, Frank W., Comes to Memphis, 
y 1 


44, 
; Pétursson, Philip M., Icelandic Churches, 90, 
Philippines, Delegates Arrive in, 310. " 
_ Philippines, Great Liberal Movement in the, 
a by Jessie E. Donahue, 759. 
Phillips, Grace R., Consummation (V.), 814. 
hs or “al Clarence E., Marion, N. C., Appeal (L.), 
> * 
_ Pilgrim Tercentenary Hymn, by Frederick Lucian 
Hosmer, 680. 
_ Pinkham, Henry W., There Never Was a “Pub- 
Janice” War, 2. 
Plain Speaking, by ©. A. Berry (L.), 899. 
Planet, Photograph New, 290. 
Pollock, Horatio M., Healthy Mind, A, 199. 
T., Christmas Prayer, A, 995; 


Pomeroy, Vivian 

He: ence, 391. 

Positive Parson, The, by Maxwell Savage, 1016. 
™ 


» 


The Christian Register 


Positivism and Humanism, by Edwin H. Wilson, 
615. 

Prayer, by George G. Davis, 976; by Dilworth 
Lupton, 634, 710, 936; by Vivian T. Pomeroy, 
995; by Maxwell Savage, 797; That Jesus 
Gave, The, 70 

‘reaching, A Conference on, by Francis G. Pea- 
body, 43. \ 

Prescott, Edwin, Smoke and Drink (L.), 110. 

Price, Eric Shervell, Hibbert Scholar, 790. 

Priest in the Meeting House, The, by Leroy E. 
Snyder, 978. 

anaes and Swedenborg, by Harold P. Marley, 

76. 

Priestley’s Resting Place, by Joseph Priestley 
Button, by Milton T. Garvin, by Frederick R. 
Griffin (L.), 133. 

Principles of William Howard Taft, The, by Ed- 
ward H. Cotton, 559, 581, 601, 617, 633, 650, 
666, 681. 

Problem of God, The, Reviewed by Sidney S. 
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Lucy Stone A pioneer in protesting against the sur- 


Lucy Sronn, Pronepr or WomMAn’s RIGHTS, 
By Alice Stone Blackwell. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company. $8.00. 

This biography of Lucy Stone is not 
merely the life of an individual woman. 
Rather is it the story of the whole pioneer- 
ing crusade for the recognition of woman’s 
right to the responsibilities of citizenship, 
to an education, to enter into the pro- 
fessions, and to take up gainful occupa- 
tions. Into the book are introduced leaders 
like Lucretia Mott, Plizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, Susan B. Anthony, the Grimké sisters, 
Abby Kelley Foster, Rey. Antoinette L. 
Brown, who was the first woman to be 
ordained to the ministry, and many others. 

Lucy Stone was a flaming soul who, 
from childhood to the grave, never lost 
her zeal for causes which she held to be 
just. Even in death she was a pioneer; 
for in accordance with her instructions, 
her body was cremated—the first crema- 
tion to take place in New England. Yet 
she was gentle and womanly, an ideal 
wife, mother, and home-maker. Her per- 
sonality and general bearing were a con- 
stant surprise to those who expected to 
find a woman with a strident voice and 
general masculinity in type. 

Notwithstanding the opposition of her 
father to college training for girls, Lucy 
Stone set her face in that direction. If 
women secured ,education and the right 
to speak in public, they could win every- 
thing else for themselves, she believed. 
When her father would not buy her a 
textbook, she went out into the woods 
barefooted and gathered and sold chest- 
nuts to pay for it herself. Such resolution 
was characteristic of her entire life. After 
long saving, she accumulated enough 
money to enter Mt. Holyoke Seminary, but 
was presently obliged to return home 
because of the death of a sister. It re- 
quired nine years for her to save a suf- 
ficient sum to enter college, 

The college was Oberlin, at that time, 
the only one which drew no line on sex 
or color. Lacking money for a stateroom 
to make the trip, she slept stretched on 
the deck floor among the horses. Miss 
Stone entered Oberlin in 1848; two years 
after the first woman in the country had 
received an A.B. degree, and was the 
first Massachusetts woman to receive this 
~ degree. The first debating society ever 
organized by girls was formed under her 
leadership. 

Imcy Stone began her lecturing for 
‘woman’s rights in her brother’s church 
in Gardner, Mass., in 1847. At the outset 
she was a lecturer for the Anti-Slavery 
Society, but soon her appeal for equal 
rights for man and woman absorbed most 
of her lectures. ‘Those who heard her— 
even though they were prejudiced un- 
favorably before the opening of her meet- 
ings—were charmed and moved by her 
extraordinary eloquence, the fervor of her 
conviction, and her power over her 
audiences. 
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render of a woman’s name for that of 
her husband at marriage—which she 
never did—Lucy Stone’s first protest was 
made while she was a girl at college. 
When in 1853 she became the wife of 
Henry B. Blackwell, always a sympathetic 
co-worker, it was Mr. Blackwell who sug- 
gested the protest against existing mar- 
riage laws which they issued—a protest 
which attained wide fame. He wished to 
renounce all privileges conferred by law 
which were not mutual to husband and 
wife. The marriage ceremony was _ per- 
formed by Col. Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, pastor of the Unitarian Church in 
Worcester, Mass.; and her obsequies took 
place in Boston at the Church of the Dis- 
ciples, with eleven hundred people in the 
church and in the street. Dr. Charles 
G. Ames was the minister. 

One must read for oneself the stirring 
story of her fight for woman suffrage as 
it is so interestingly and sympathetically 
told by her daughter. The privileged 
woman of to-day, taking so casually the 
advantages which are hers, should read 
of the pioneering work done by Lucy 
Stone and her friends which, by incredibly 
slow steps and against what odds, helped 
to win for the modern woman the rights 
she now enjoys. TE Dy 
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SIN AND THE NEW Psycuouocy. By Clifford 
EF. Barbour. Boston: The Abingdon Press. 


This book is not so bad as it seemed. 
The reviewer feared that it was just one 
more attempt to save the morbid and mori- 
bund concept of sin. Reading produces a 
much more favorable impression. In the 
first place, the author knows his new 
psychology, variously called psycho-analy- 
sis, analytic psychology, and individual 
psychology. Indeed, the first 60 pages pre- 
sent a remarkably clear, even luminous, 
exposition of the views of Jung, Freud, 
Adler, and McDougall. The tone of the 
book is excellent—quiet, forceful and con- 
fidence-inspiring. The author, as. Profes- 
sor MacIntosh says, has drawn a real and 
sympathetic comparison between thé re- 
demptive proposals of the Christian gospel 
and the process of psycho-analysis. This 
comparison is not new, but it is very well 
done. Claims are made for Jesus which 
to many readers will seem exaggerated. 
Having shown that the ego-ideal.is gen- 
erated by the character of our response 
to an objective standard, the author de- 
elares that the external standard must be 
Christ; for the reason that the only ulti- 
mate ideal suitable for human nature must 
be that of absolute perfection. “Christ”, 
he says, “is the only person who as a 
human has been perfect, and whose 
personality has completely integrated with 
consummate love at its center as the dom- 
inating sentiment. No one has ever con- 
victed him of sin, no one has ever proved 
him to have been wrong either in his ideals 
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or his life, his teachings or his pratice,” 
But can the claim that he was not mis- 
taken be maintained? What about his 
declaration that the end of the world 
would come in the life time of his gen- 
eration? What about his blasting a fig 
tree because it did not bear fruit out of 
season? What about his teaching “Give 
to him that asketh thee and from him that 
would borrow turn not away?” What about 
his claim to be the true shepherd, all who 
came before him having been thieves and 
robbers? There are numerous other facts 
which stand in the way of the author’s 
claim of absolute perfection for his mas- 
ter, but it is not pleasant to point these 
things ont and those cited -are sufficient. 
There is an admirable sketch in Chapter 
5 of Christian theories of the nature and 
cause of sin, especially of the Pelagian, 
Augustinian, and Semi-Pelagian. The 
modern position, he says, is the Semi- 
Pelagian view that there is a bias for 
evil in all men. The treatment of tempta- 
tion is interesting. Temptation, we are 
told, is the religious word for the uncon- 
scious impulse directed toward evil. Hx- 
cellent, also, is much of the author's treat- 
ment of confession and repression, of 
forgiveness and transference. Again and 
again the author makes exclusive claims 
for Christ. Thus he tells us that confession 
will accomplish no healing suceor for the 
sinner, nor bring about the renewal of 
divine fellowship, unless such confession 
grows out of the rebirth of love “which 
can only be effected through the instru- 
mentality of Christ. Release from 
sin is achieved through faith in Christ, 
just as liberation from a neurosis is ac- 
complished through transference to the 
psycho-analyst.” But this process is ef- 
fective only as the sinner is able to estab- 
lish a personal relationship with Christ. 
The book will repay study by any thought- 
ful minister, but it will especially please 
those students of psychology Who still hold 
to the traditional view of the person of 
Christ. G. R. D. 


Moody 

D. L. Moopy. By W. R. Moody. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $4.00. 

This is likely to be the definitive biogra- 
phy of Moody. It is doubtful if any other 
writer will ever work over so laboriously 
and painstakingly the vast amount of 
material collated in preparation for this 
book. The great evangelist himself chose 
his eldest son for his biographer, refusing 
himself to write his own life. “Wait to 
see what kind of an exit a man makes”, 
Moody had said. More than thirty years 
have elapsed now since Moody’s death, 
and, undoubtedly, the time has come to 
appraise the worth of his life and work. 
The material for such an appraisal is 
here. Having read Gamaliel Bradford’s 
Moody, the reviewer half expected to find 
in the present book a more prejudiced and 
perhaps distorted review of the evangel- 
ist’s career. He was pleasantly disap- 
pointed. The book is candid and honest. 
There is no attempt to put the gloss of 
perfection over this life. There is appar- 
ently every effort to be accurate and 
just in dealing with all the facts. We find 
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here the picture of a man with a voracious 
faith. Brought up a Unitarian, Moody 
left the church of his childhood as a young 
man. The critical caution of liberalism 
did not appeal to his nature. He wished 
to believe more than Unitarians believed 
of the old faith. He came to accept the 
Bible at its face value, and to read no 
books except those that might interpret 
it. He came to accept the commonly re- 
ceived evangelicism of his day, and in- 
sisted that there was only one spot where 
peace could be found, under the Cross. 
He had only one question: ‘Are you a 
Christian ?” 

Moody was, moreover, a man of in- 
domitable spirit and apparently inexhaus- 
tible physique. His biographer says that 
there is almost a sense of weariness in 
following him about. His companions were 
worn out; but Moody was renewed from 
day to day. He carried on a program of 
preaching, interviews, committees, that 
was interminable; yet until the very end 
of his life he never wearied. He did not 
know what worry was, and he had a 
wonderful power for quick recuperation 
through sleep. What a gift this man had 
for getting things done! Bradford says 
that he depleted the population of hell 
by some million souls. This is a vivid way 
of indicating the extraordinary achieve- 
ment of this man, measured by his own 
standards. Moody said of himself: “Every 
man has his own gifts. Some start things; 
others can organize and carry them on. 
My gift is to get things in motion.” 

Yet in spite of a success which might 
have turned, many a man’s head Moody 
remained humble through it all. When a 
critic once pointed out that the only draw- 
back to his sermons was his imperfect 
knowledge of grammar and _ English, 
Moody replied that he knew and deplored 
this as much as anyone. “But”, he added, 
“T am doing all I can for God with the 
gifts I have. Are you?” Equally quick to 
recognize the gifts of others, he could 
work in such friendliness with them, that 
for the most part other ministers had the 
utmost respect for him. Whether they 
agreed with him or not, they recognized 
his sincerity. He at least believed himself 
everything he said. On the whole, his 
methods were wholesome and sane. He 
refused to build too much upon the emo- 
tions, and often dismissed a meeting be- 
cause the atmosphere was getting too 
tense, just when many an evangelist would 
have recognized a Pentecostal outpouring 
of the spirit. There are delightful stories 
of his common sense and shrewdness, Dr. 
rrenfell dropped into one of his meetings, 
and reported that one aged parson was 
making an interminable prayer. Moody 
jumped up and said: “While Brother 
Jones is finishing his prayer, let us all 
join in singing.” Such a man could not 
but capture his audiences. Moody won 
them. And we can be sure that he blessed 
them. CO. BJ. 


Vital Christianity 
Tue Gosrpei, ror MAIN Street. By Charles 
Reynolds Brown, New York: The Century Com- 
pany. 
Although offered as an interpretation 
of the basic principles of religion, one at 
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onee discovers that this is a volume of 
Dean Brown’s discourses, sixteen in num- 
ber, without formal texts, but all drawn 
from Biblical episodes and couched in the 
straightforward style of which he is 
master. The opening chapter, from which 
the title is taken, is of the Main Street 
that circles the globe, where live all sorts 
and conditions of men, rich and poor, good 
and bad, based on the story of the woman 
whose sins were forgiven, “for she loved 
much”, who came from the lower end of 
Main Street to the house of Simon the 
Pharisee at the upper end. Dean Brown 
speaks somewhat in the language of Main 
Street ; at least, he addresses himself with 
that intent to those who live there, doing 
the plain work of the world, rather than 
to the so-called “intelligentsia’”’. Sometimes 
he seems rather orthodox in his approach, 
but it is apparent that he infuses a 
modern spirit into whatever old phrase- 
ology he uses. The chapter on “Real 
Religion” is interesting as giving his theo- 
logical point of view. Christianity, to him, 
is not a mere historical movement cul- 
minating in a church; not essentially a 
system of sacraments, like the Eucharist; 
not simply a body of beliefs or dogmas. 
It is something more than moral conduct, 
more than “doing justly, loving mercy, 
and walking humbly before God”. “The 
essence of religion, is to be found in the 
soul’s awareness of the Spirit of God 
within”; the very essence of Christian 
life is to be found in the soul’s response 
to those eternal verities in which we live 
and move and have our being’. Dean 
Brown has been a minister for over forty- 
one years, and was until recently the dean 
of Yale Divinity School. From these broad 
contacts, he has gained a rare understand- 
ing of human nature and its needs. In 
this volume he speaks with the spiritual 
authority of experience; and it is good 
to hear him. F, RB. 8. 


The Bible as Literature 


CREATIVE RELIGIOUS LirpRATURE. By Arthur 
J. Culler. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.50. 

Dr. Culler is the pastor of Heights 
Christian Chureh in Cleveland, Ohio. For 
some years he was the professor of Biblical 
Literature in Hiram College. His scholarly 
study of the Bible is obvious on every 
page. His purpose is to present the literary 
masterpieces of the Bible as works of 
human genius. In carrying out that pur- 
pose, he compares them with other great 
literature and brings out their beauty and 
power. He sketches in the historical and 
social background of each writer’s period 
to give a clear understanding of the mes- 
sage he sought to convey to his people. 
Then he seeks to interpret that message 
to modern readers. Theological questions 
he ignores, but surveys Biblical literature 
as the supreme expression of human ex- 
perience in the quest for a knowledge of 
God and righteousness. The richest result 
of this experience is not a system of ideas, 
but an emotional response to the varied 
conditions of life, which finds its truest 
expression in poetry. The book is en- 
riched with many quotations from the 
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Bible and other literature and is made 
more valuable with bibliographies at the 
end of each chapter. A most interesting 
book for all who wish to become better 
acquainted with the world’s best seller. 

‘WwW. A.'V. 


Sane and Humorous 


Lire’s AN ART. By Franc-Nohain. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. $2.00. 


Franc-Nohain is the pen name of Mau- 
rice Legrand, a well-known French writer, 
sometimes called the humorous poet. This 
book has touches of humor, but sanity is 
its most characteristic trait. In develop- 
ing the thesis that life is an art the 
author uses humor to be sure, but much 
else. He is no mean philosopher, has lived 
and loved, and writes with wisdom and 
winsomeness. Here is a sample or two. 
“You never boast of your mistakes in 
spelling, but you are quite willing to de- 
clare that you cannot add.” “We pretend 
to despise the poets, but at heart we 
should be very glad to have the soul of 
a poet.” “The worst enemies of work are 
not so much laziness as a taste for ad- 
venture and amateurishness.” “The essen- 
tial virtues, which are the useful virtues, 
do not come in sudden gusts.” A delightful 
book, cordially commended. B. F. 


How Firm a Foundation 


Rock AND SAND. By John Rathbone Oliver. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

A new book by the author of Fear, 
Victim and Victor, and Four-square needs 
scarcely any recommendation further than 
the mere announcement. Those who have 
read any or all of these books know that 
Mr. Oliver has something worth while to 
say and knows how best to say it. Rock 
and Sand is a novel laid in French Can- 
ada. It is a sincere and vivid attempt to 
prove that whereas the ordinary American 
house built on sand provides comfortable 
shelter during pleasant weather, it is 
the rock-built French Canadian house that 
ean withstand life's storms. The rock 
refers here, as in St. Matthew, to an ever- 
abiding faith. In this particular instance, 
the faith of these simple folk was Roman 
Catholicism. Mr. Oliver has known and 
loved this section of Canada on the north- 
ern shore of the widening St. Lawrence for 
many years. He has studied the people, 
and, while recognizing their limitations, 
thoroughly appreciates their sterling vir- 
tues. Amyas and Leontine typify these 
people at their best. It is their influence 
on the Americans, Robin and Anne, that 
provides them with the courage to make 
something out of their lives. The book 
is not at all depressing; there are sad 
parts, but the trend is always upward, 
and never is there “trop de misére’. 

H. M. P. 


Books Received 


PERSONAL FINANCBR AND LOAN COMMITTEES: 
A Handbook for Committee Members Delegated 
to Perform an Important Constructive Social 
Service in Their Community. By George Landis 
Wilson. Chicago: George Landis Wilson. $1.00. 


a 
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OUR CHILDREN 


A New Year’s Wish 


ROSE BROOKS 


Bruce Carlton, on the first school day 
after the Christmas vacation, plumped his 
bag of schoolbooks down on the last vacant 
seat of the home-bound suburban train, 
and, with equal vigor, plumped himself 
down by the window beside them. “Same 
old grind! Same old books! Same old 
everything! Wish I never had to go to 
school another day!’ Bruce, to the un- 
happiness of his family, had made so 
poor a showing in his first year of high 
school that he had been sent on trial to 
a boys’ school in the near-by city. 

“Perhaps other surroundings, other com- 
panions, will wake him up”, said Father. 

“Perhaps”, Mother had echoed doubt- 
fully. Something has got to wake him up. 
But in cases like this—” 

“Bruce isn’t a ease’, said Father, trying 
to cheer her out of her worries. 

Mother smiled feebly and went on: “It 
will be some outside thing—something we 
haven’t planned—that will some day turn 
the trick. That’s always the way.” 

“We certainly have planned our hard- 
est”, agreed Father. “And I'll admit—” 
Leaving that sentence unfinished, he went 
on: “Let’s believe in the unseen, unknown 
miracle, then! Let’s believe it will wake 
him up this new year. I guess you're right. 
His mind seems closed to our plans for 
him. He’s got to wake up from inside 
himself.” 

So, on this first afternoon of the new 
school year, Bruce looked gloomily out 
of the window, speculating darkly on what 
short cuts to attainment a boy might take 
which would obviate all further inter- 
course with books. 

“Choice scenery”, he muttered to him- 
self, as he looked upon mile after mile of 
unlovely back yards, and layers of tene- 
ment back porches strung with bedraggled 
washings and clambering children. 

Suddenly three muffled toots from the 
engine caught his straying attention, and, 
as if in answer, a boy put his head out 
of a window in one of the endiess tene- 
ments they were passing, and wayed 
joyously. 

“Wonder if he was answering those 
engine toots!”’ Bruce was miraculously 


_ transformed into an alert, interested boy. 


“Sick. I could see his bed pulled up 
close to that window.” Bruce, craning his 
head out of his own window, hoped for 


another glimpse of a face that, in one 


fleeting minute, had stamped itself on his 
mind. “But what’s he so happy about, it 
he’s as sick as he looks? Never saw any- 


_ body look happier.” Bruce’s’ thoughts, as, 


twenty minutes later, he jumped off at his 
station, were in a strange tangle. But his 
curiosity was roused, and he determined 
to watch for that smiling face the next 


~~ afternoon. 


Sure enough, the next day, Bruce, eagerly 
watching the backs of tenements which 


were bewilderingly alike, heard again 
the three soft, quick toots; saw again the 
gay, white face of the sick boy as he 
leaned from bed to wave. But this time, 
there was an added mystery. Besides the 
gay salute, the boy nodded vigorously, and 
pointed down to the little square of 
squalid back yard directly under his 
window. 

Bruce, leaning far out of his window, 
peered down; but of course, by that tinie, 
another back yard, exactly like the sick 
boy’s, met his eyes. “Well!” he muttered, 
pulling in his head and rubbing a cinder 
out of his eye, “I’m going to find out 
about this.” 

Not being by any means a dullard, 
Bruce knew as well as anyone could have 
told him that the easiest way to solve 
his mystery would be to arrive at the 
station next day early enough to stroll 
past the engine and make friends with 
the engineer who signalled the boy by 
engine toots. But Bruce, obeying a _ hid- 
den law of the masculine mind, preferred 
to find out for himself, rather than ask 
anyone any question, unless driven by 
absolute necessity. 

So, on the next afternoon, he resolved, 
at the engine’s signal, to watch the tiny 
square of back yard under the boy’s win- 
dow rather than to watch for the boy. 

“How he ever knows when to toot!” 
thought Bruce, leaning out of his window 
miles, so it seemed, before the curving 
road brought the right tenement house 
into view. “Look as much alike as—” 
The three toots interrupted his thoughts, 
and Bruce’s eyes were quick enough this 
time to see a parcel drop neatly into the 
back yard, and also, before the train 
made the next curve, to catch a glimpse 
of the boy’s radiant face. 

‘Well!’ said Bruce to himself. And, 
after a full minute, “Well! I’m a pretty 
good shot myself.” 

The next afternoon, Bruce reached the 
station in time to stroll down the plat- 
form to the engine. Leaning from the 
engine cab was a grey-haired, blue-jump- 
ered engineer who met Bruce’s upward 
glance with a friendly smile. 

“Pleasant, too”, was Bruce’s instant 
summing up. “Same pleasant look that 
sick boy has. Wonder what they’re so 
happy about!” 

When the train started, Bruce, alert at 
his window, proved, at the engine’s signal, 
now grown familiar, that he was indeed 
a good shot. Pitching a brown-wrapped 
parcel out of the window, he saw it land 
plump in the middle of the dingy little 
back yard, and was just in time, before 
the train whisked him out of view, to 
catch a glimpse of the surprise on the 
sick boy’s face, as he looked downward at 
this unexpected gift from the sky. 

Saturday came next, and Bruce, to his 
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mother’s astonishment, instead of dashing 
off on his bicycle, hung around uneasily 
for the postman, and even ran down the 
block when that blue-clad figure came 
in sight. 

And yes, there it was, the letter to 
himself that he hoped for. ‘Tearing it 
open, he read: 


“DEAR BRUCE: 

I never had such a nice surprise as when 
you threw that puzzle and book into my 
back yard yesterday. How did you know 
about me? My father always toots his 
engine to me, and sometimes he throws 
old magazines that get left in the train, 
to me. It’s more fun to get them that way 
than to wait for him to bring them home 
at night. And I liked your letter best of 
all, and if you would come to see me, I’d 
like that better than anything. It’s num- 
ber 27 Grant Avenue. 

Your unknown friend, 
JERRY LAND.” 


“Mother!” Bruce burst into the door- 
way and handed her the mail. “I’m going 
to see a sick friend of mine down on 
Grant Avenue. Got any old magazines? 
Oh, I know, I'll take some from the pile 
down cellar, Yes, I’ll be back for lunch.” 

“Grant Avenue? Who's sick?’ Mrs. 
Carlton called down the cellar stairs, but 
Bruce was already pedaling out of the 
driveway. 

Arrived at Number 27, Bruce pressed 
the bell-button and then wondered desper- 
ately why he had come and what in the 
world he should say. But the door clicked 
open from above and there was nothing 
for it but to mount the stairs. 


SS 


Questioning 


I asked the New Year, “What am I to do 
The whole year through?’ 

The answer came, 

“Be true.” 


I asked again, “And what am I to say 
To those who pass my way?’ 

“The kindest words”, he said, 

“That you can say’. 


“What thoughts am I to think, day long, 
year long?” 

And clearly as a quick-struck gong, 

The answer, 

“Think no wrong.” 


“And what roads take across the earth’s 
worn sod 
Where many feet have trod?” 
Swift came the answer— 
“Those that lead to God.” 
—Grace Noll Crowell. 


Sentence Sermon 


Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.—Matt. v. 8. 


“One more flight!” A woman’s pleasant 
voice guided him from the second to the 
third floor, and Jerry’s mother, waiting 
for him, smiled as pleasantly as the rest 
of the family, so Bruce inwardly appraised 
her. 

“Jerry can’t wait to see you. He has 
never had anything so pleasant and excit- 
ing in all the years he has been in bed.” 
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“Years!” gasped Bruce, but the next 
minute he was in Jerry’s clean, bare room, 
sitting down awkwardly in the chair Mrs. 
Lane drew to the bedside for him, before 
she vanished, to leave the two boys com- 
fortably alone. 

And left thus to themselves, inside an 
hour there was little the two boys didn’t 
know about each other. 

“Three years in bed!’’ said Bruce, after 
Jerry had told him of the fall which had 
so hurt his spine. “I think I’m killed if I 
land in bed for three days.” 

“Oh, well!” Jerry smiled as he spoke. 
“You get used to it. And there’s lots of 
time to do things.” 

‘Do things?” repeated Bruce blankly, 
wondering what on earth he should find to 
do, if he were anchored in bed for three 
months, let alone three years. 

“Well, mostly books, of course”, ad- 
mitted Jerry. “Anybody ean get books 
out of a library, whether he’s in bed or 
out. Never knew what fun books are, till 
I got laid up.” 

Bruce, staring, was suddenly ashamed 
of his own unfriendliness toward books. 
What he said was: “What kind do you 
like? I’ve got lots at home I'd like to lend 
you. Stories, or what?” 

“Stories are great’, said Jerry. “But 
I’ve got to study, haven’t I? The doctor 
doesn’t know yet whether I’ve got to stay 
in bed always or not. But there are plenty 
of things you can be if you get stuck in 
bed.” 

“Are there?” asked Bruce. “What?” 

“Well”, went on Jerry cheerfully, but 
a little shyly, as if so great a confidence 
must be made carefully, “I’m going to 
be an architect.” 

Bruce, seeing in an inward flash the 
endless row of cheap, hideous tenements 
in which this boy lived, was stricken to 
complete silence. 

As if reading his thoughts, Jerry went 
on: “Now you take this mile of houses 
along here. Ever see anything so homely? 
Comfortable enough’, he added, as if in 
quick loyalty to his home. “But why can’t 
they be better looking? Ever try to draw 
a house?” 

Bruce shook his head. 

“My father’s making me a bed table I 
can draw on. I’ve got lots of plans in my 
head I want to draw. What are you going 
to be?’ he asked suddenly. 

And Bruce’s amazing answer was: “I 
was kicking about being anything. Maybe 
school’s not so bad, after all.” 

A month later, Bruce brought home a 
much improved school report. 
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“Thank goodness!” said Mrs. Carlton, 
heartily, as she ran her eye over it. 

“You'd better thank Jerry”, said Bruce 
with manly honesty. 

Talking together that evening, Mr. Carl- 
ton said: “I always knew the lad would 
wake up in time, though he has slumbered 
longer than most. You can’t get them 
going. They’ve got to start up their own 
machinery for themselves.” 

“And I always said”, Mrs. Carlton re- 
minded him, “that it would be something 
unexpected that would strike the spark. 
But who could ever have dreamed of 
such a miracle as Bruce’s finding Jerry 
for a friend?” 

“The method of finding him was un- 
usual’, said Mr. Carlton, laughing. “But 
they’re real friends, those two. The world’s 
a new place for both of them.” 

“Well”, said Mrs. Carlton happily, ‘my 
yery best New Year’s wish for every drift- 
ing boy is that he may wake up, from the 
inside—be his own compass, instead of an 
unwilling pawn. And wake up through 
such a friendship! What greater miracle 
could there be?’ Happiness shone in her 
face. 

Could Bruce and Jerry have heard them, 
they doubtless would have paid scant 
heed to their words. For they were happy 
in their own new world, entirely absorbed 
in plans Jerry had tried for a month to 
work out. 

“Funny if we both turned out to be 
architects, wouldn’t it?” said Bruce. 

[All rights reserved] 


The Biggest Brownie 
GRETA GASKIN CARROLL 

It was the last afternoon of school 
before the Christmas holidays, and in Miss 
Slater’s room the children were having a 
treat. A lady with lots of money and a 
kind heart, who liked helping Santa Claus 
give little folk a good time, had sent a 
freezer full of delicious ice cream, and 
with it a box of gingerbread boys. The 
gingerbread boys were very plump and 
spicy, with oven-browned cheeks, and each 
wore a happy clove smile, a jaunty choc- 
olate cap, and a row of currant buttons 
down his chubby front. 

“Oh! Oh!’ Grade Two drew in long 
breaths of surprise and delight as Miss 
Slater held one up for them to see. ‘They 
look just like brownies, don’t they, Miss 
Slater? Christmas brownies!” 

“Yes, and that is just what they are”, 
the teacher told them. “And they are 
meant to bring you the magie of a happy 


Portent 
HELEN THURSTON 


In Bethlehem 
The infant Jesus lay, 


Watching the motes of morning sunlight play 
Across the manger and the odorous hay; 

And laughing, strove to catch each flashing ray 
In baby fingers, all uncertainly. 


In Bethlehem 
The infant Jesus lay, 


While with the gifts they offered reverently 
Beside his bed, the wise men knelt to pray. 
Nor did they see the shadows weave and sway, 
Etching the pattern of a cross—Gethsemane, 
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afternoon. There are just an even two 
dozen of them’’, she went on, “and twenty- 
two of you; so there will be two left over. 
One of those two will be for Helen. She 
musn’t go without her treat because she 
happens to be in the hospital. I think she 
will probably enjoy her Brownie better 
than any of us.” 

But when the box was passed ‘around, 
the two left lying in the bottom were 
cracked and fell in pieces when she lifted 
them out and laid them on her desk. Miss 
Slater shook her head and looked at them 
ruefully, not knowing just what to do for 
the moment. 

Up went Irma Hodge’s hand from the 
back seat in the last row. “Well, what is 
it, Irma?” she asked. 

“Oh, Miss Slater, I took the last one, 
and didn’t notice the others were broken’, 
said the little girl. “Let me give Helen 
mine. I’ll put it back and take a broken 
one instead. Mine is the biggest, too.” 

“That’s very kind of you, dear. A little 
girl lying in bed would rather not have 
a crumbly one, I know.” 

“So will I, Miss Slater! So will I!” 
Three or four others raised their hands 
and spoke at once. 

Miss Slater’s eyes rested on them with 
loving pride. “Thank you, every one”, she 
said, pleased as could be. “Suppose we let 
Irma change, as only one is needed and 
she thought of it first. You see, just as 
she says, she did take hers last, and she 
would have left a nice one if she had 
known.” 

Then when Irma came up to the desk 
and laid down her own fat brownie, Miss 
Slater put both the broken ones in her 
hand. “That will help to make up”, she 
said with a smile, ‘and show you we never 
lose anything when we do a kind act for 
others”. 

And after the children had taken their 
books and marched out, the biggest 
brownie smiled up at her from the bottom 
of the box as if he, too, had found some 
of the magic of happiness in sharing the 
pleasure of the little girl’s unselfish deed 
and would taste better because of it. 

[All rights reserved] 


Camels Transport Hotel 


Recently camels were used to trans- 
port an hotel, piecemeal, across 500 miles 
of desert in North Africa. The caravans 
made the trip in forty-five days, each 
camel carrying his allotted 200 pounds of 
building materials and equipment. The 
building bricks were made at the oasis 
where the site had been chosen. 


THe Lire Story or Birps. By Bric Fitch 
Daglish. New York; William Morrow and Com- 
pany. $8.00. 


Children have been fortunate in having 
the “Animals in Black and White Series”, 
for it is unique, with brief, accurate ac- 
counts of rare animals, supplemented by 
a woodcut of each. From the pen of this 
same author we have a book for adults, 
“The Life Story of the Birds”. All bird 
lovers will want this book for their own 
libraries, not only from the viewpoint of 
natural history, but for the author’s ex- 
ceptional woodcuts. 


} 
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A. U. A. is Broadcasting Liberalism 
With Success, in South, Mid-West 


HEN Rey. Charles R. Joy became 

director of the church extension de- 
partment of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation a year ago, the Association began 
to employ the radio in church extension 
work, with such success that it will now 
rely much on the radio for propagating 
the liberal gospel. Hitherto regular use 
of the radio by Unitarian organizations 
had been limited to a few churches, such 
as the People’s Church of Chicago, IIL. 
and the First Unitarian Church of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Mr. Joy is convinced from 
the experience of the church extension 
department in the South and the Middle 
West, that radio broadcasting is the 
cheapest and most effective means of pre- 
senting a vital religion to the many people 
who are unsettled religiously and are 
searching for such a religion. 

In cities without Unitarian Churches 
of a population of 100,000 or more, the 
department has broadcast over the rel- 
atively weak radio stations these cities 
support many fifteen-minute talks on 
“What Is Unitarianism?’ “A Religion for 
the Times’, ete. for the inconsiderable 
expense of a dollar a minute. Rey. Miles 
Hanson of Roxbury, Mass., broadcast dur- 
ing a southern trip last spring twice from 
the station at Wilmington, N.C., twice 
from Station WTO of Savannah, Ga., and 
a number of times from the station at 
Asheville, N.C. Mr. Joy during the same 
period broadcast three times from Savan- 
nah, and Rev. Owen W. Hames of Spring- 
field, Mass., broadcast last autumn many 
times from Asheville. Mr. Eames made a 
practise of having some well-known local 
singer sing a famous hymn written by a 
Unitarian, and then basing the introduc- 
tion of his talk on the principles of Uni- 
tarianism on the hymn. Mr. Hames re- 
ported that the radio broadcasts in Ashe- 
yille had a remarkable influence in the 
city, rousing particularly the interest of 
‘other ministers. When he returned to 
Springfield he found so many letters writ- 
ten him by radio listeners that two days 
of steady dictating hardly sufficed to 
answer them. The educated negroes of the 
South, forbidden because of their race to 
attend services at churches where they 
might get spiritual help, were especially 
appreciative of the Unitarian services. 
These radio talks were generally given at 
the supper hour, before the National 
Broadcasting Company and Columbia 
Broadcasting Company had*begun to 
monopolize the air with their powerfully 
transmitted programs, and usually reached 
radio listeners within a hundred-mile 
radius. 

At Flint, Mich., Dr. Horace Westwood, 
mission preacher of the Laymen’s League, 
broadcast last autumn many services 
under the joint auspices of the League 
and the Association. Rev. Herbert Hitchen 
of Dunkirk, N.Y., broadcast liberal propa- 
ganda from Terre Haute, South Bend, 
Evansville, and Fort Wayne, Ind., and from 
Dayton, Ohio. As a result of his talks, a 
considerable number of applications for 
free literature were received, which 
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the Post Office Mission of the General 
Alliance filled. The church extension de- 
partment will continue to prepare the 
ground for new churches in future by 
radio talks on Unitarianism in cities where 
that is still a word of little meaning. 

In Boston, Mass., the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Churches with the kind co- 
operation of Station WBZ has since Octo- 
ber been conducting a Sunday afternoon 
liberal hour which has been broadcast 
over New England. 


Assistant Secretary of State 
Before Unitarian Club, Boston 


How public opinion is formed, rightly 
or wrongly, by skillful and _ pervasive 
propaganda was set forth with much illus- 
trative material by William R. Castle, As- 
sistant Secretary of State, addressing the 
Unitarian Club of Boston, Mass., De- 
cember 10. He spoke on “Propaganda: Its 
Influence on Governmental Activities at 
Home and Abroad”. 

For the first time in the history of the 
club, a woman gave the preliminary talk, 
which always precedes the principal ad- 
dress. Mrs. Theodore Chickering Williams 
told the interesting story of the purchase 
of the Connecticut estate, in the Lake 
Senexet pines, for the Retreat, made pos- 
sible by interested friends. The property 
is being rapidly put into shape for use, 
she said, and it remains now to provide 
some additional equipment and to insure 
a maintenance fund for upkeep. 

A company of students from the theo- 
logical School in Harvard University were 
the personal guests of Courtenay Guild 
at this meeting. President William T. 
Reid, Jr., made mention of the recent 
death of George Wigglesworth, formerly 
a president of the club. 

Propaganda, as usually carried on, was 
defined by Mr. Castle as “the passionate 
and persistent presentation of a_half- 
truth”, although, of course, there were 
many instances of “whole truth” propa- 
ganda altogether laudable. Many news- 
paper “stories”, he said, that originate in 
Hurope are designed to put the United 
States in a bad light. A ‘pernicious piece 
of propaganda is the persistent false 
rumor of an imminent European war. It 
has been harder than ever during the past 
four or five years to sift false from true 
in press dispatches relating to interna- 
tional affairs. 

Russia, he said, is completely ruled by 
internal propaganda. Although there is 


much false anti-Soviet propaganda, it is 


not so directively organized as that put 
out by the Soviet goyernment, he pointed 
out during the question period that fol- 
lowed his address. 


Worcester, Mass.—The First Unitarian 
Church has received a bequest of $2,000 
under the will of Mrs. Sarah C. Garver, 
who died November 29. 
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Ordain H. M. Gesner, Jr. 


Father, brother, and sister take part in 
service in Marlboro, Mass. 


Herbert Mortimer Gesner, Jr., the third 
member of his family to enter the Uni- 
tarian. ministry, was ordained in his 
father’s church, the Second Parish Uni- 
tarian Church of Marlboro, Mass., Novem- 
ber 30. Four of the Gesner family took 
part in the service. 

Mr. Gesner’s father, Rey. Herbert M. 
Gesner, offered the prayer of ordination. 
Rey. Kenneth Cheney Gesner of Waltham, 
his brother, delivered a sermon on the 
subject, “Jesus, a Study in Humanity”. 
Miss Katrina Van T. Gesner, his sister, 
sang “Oh Love That Will Not Let Me Go”, 
Mrs. Gesner witnessed the rite of ordina- 
tion of her son. 

The Unitarian ministers of the Worces- 
ter Conference and ministers in Marlboro 
were invited to the service. Among the 
guests were Dr. George F. Patterson, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association, who gave the 
address of welcome; Rev. Robert S. 
Steven of Hudson, who extended the right 
hand of fellowship; Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, 
secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, who brought*the greetings of the 
Association ; and Rey. Albert E. Beaumont 
of the First Church, Congregational, of 
Marlboro, who gave the scriptural reading. 
Rey. Herbert M. Gesner, Jr., pronounced 
the benediction. 

Mr. Gesner was born in Atlantic City, 
N.J. After graduation from Marlboro High 
School he entered Lafayette College, re- 


ceiving his bachelor’s degree. He con- 
tinued his studies at the Theological 
School in Harvard University and at 


Manchester College, Oxford, England. 

He has accepted a call as part-time min- 
ister of the Randolph (Mass.) church, 
and will be his father’s assistant at 
Marlboro. ; 


King’s Chapel Services 


The preacher at the noon services in 
King’s Chapel, Tuesday to Friday inclu- 
sive, January 6-9, will be Rev. J. Stanley 
Durkee, D.D., of the Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. ‘ 

Dr. Howard N. Brown of King’s Chapel 
will preach at the Sunday morning service 
on January 4. Holy Communion will be 
observed at the close of the service. 

Raymond ©. Robinson will give an organ 
recital Monday, January 5, at 12.15 P.M. 


Guests at Brooklyn 


Since September, persons from the fol- 
lowing places have signed the guest book 
of the Church of the Saviour, in Brooklyn, 
N.Y.: Port Washington, L.I.; Greenwood, 
Ind.; Waukesha, Wis.; Medford, Wis. ; 
Rockford, Ill.; Hampton, Va.; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Salem, Mass.; Montclair, N.J.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Washington, D.C.; 
Peculiar, Mo.; Huntington, L.I.; Niagara 
Falls, N.Y.; Dorchester, Mass.; Melrose, 
Mass.; Quincy, Mass.; Boston, Mass. ; 
Damascus, Syria; Bombay and Calcutta, 
India. Dr. John Howland Lathrop is min- 
ister of the church. 
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Finger Reading 


New England blind, if they knew of op- 
portunity, would take more books 
from Institution 
WILLIAM T. FRARY 


That “a shelf of good books is a spir- 
itual insurance policy” is a saying which 
applies with especial force to those who, 
if they read at all, must do so with their 
finger tips. Blind people, who would fain 
forget themselves as in imaginary travel, 
can readily do so if they will but take 
passage on the magic carpet of books. 
They need not rise from rocking chair 
or bed, for they can even read under the 
bedclothes. 

While there are by no means enough 
of raised type books, either in number 
or variety, there are vastly more than 
is commonly supposed. These have long 
been accumulating, particularly since the 
World War. 

The chief of the early presses to issue 
embossed books in editions was at Per- 
kins Institution for the Blind, located 
at Watertown, Mass. While this press still 
functions along with a few others in the 
country, the American Printing House for 
the Blind, in Louisville, Ky., far exceeds 
them all in output. The Federal Govern- 
ment gives this house $75,000 a year. 

All the books and music scores em- 
bossed in the United States are in braille, 
a system of characters made with dots, 
much as telegraphic characters are made 
with dots and dashes. This is not only the 
reading system that has survived all others 
for greatest utility but is punctographic. 
That is, blind people can write braille 
either with a slate and style or by means 
of a braille typewriter, and they do so 
in mutual correspondence, using, if they 
please, Esperanto as an _ international 
language medium. When they wish, they 
can take notes or compose for their own 
rereading. The braille alphabet is uni- 
versal in all schools for blind children 
everywhere, except in those of the Orient, 
whose languages seem to require peculiar 
sets of symbols. Louis Braille, a blind 
Frenchman after whom the system is 
named, devised it in 1829, or over a hun- 
dred years ago. 

The library at Perkins Institution con- 
tains some 22,000 volumes under 3,286 
different titles. About half is fiction; most 
of the novels are standard classics, though 
much, too, is contemporary, such as 
Churchill’s “The Crisis” and ‘The Cross- 
ing’, Mason’s “The Four Feathers’, and 
Ferber’s “Show Boat’’. Indeed, the Govern- 
ment has supplied some 88 books espe- 
cially for its war-blinded—stories like 
White's “Blazed Trail” and Sabatini’s 
“Captain Blood”. Of the non-fiction there 
are all sorts—school textbooks, juveniles, 
essays, history, religion, denominational 
literature, and, of course, the Bible. 

It is interesting to note that a single 
copy of the Bible comes in 58 volumes, and 
makes a pile nearly twice as high as a 
man’s head. This edition is printed in 
England in what is called the Moon type. 
William Moon, who adapted his characters 
from the Roman capitals and spread them 
far apart, was a blind missionary among 
his adult fellows and knew by experience 
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what type would best satisfy them. Our 
Massachusetts traveling home teachers to 
the adult blind rely mainly on finger read- 
ing as the first step in the conquest of 
blindness, and they make the Moon books 
their entering wedge. 

Blind people wishing to own their Bible, 
or parts of it, may readily do so. The Bible 
societies look out for that. But the private 
ownership of embossed books is unneces- 
sary and generally unwise, since they take 
up so much room, and since regional 
libraries exist for the purposes of collect- 
ing and circulating the books. For in- 
stance, the library which supplies all New 
England is at Watertown, Mass. It has 
some 22,000 volumes and adds to these 
over 1,200 books a year. The United States 
mail carries these books to the readers 
post free and also returns them to Perkins 
Institution without charge. This has been 
in effect since 1903. 

Last year’s embossed circulation from 
Perkins Institution was 19,247 books; the 
various readers, including the 265 pupils 
and teachers at Perkins Institution, num- 
bered 891. This is not so good a showing 
as it should be. The Federal census for 
1920 gives the blind population of New 
England as 4,699. These figures clearly 
indicate that all blind people are not 
taking advantage of this opportunity 
which is offered to them. 
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A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association: 


1930 
Already acknowledged...........sseeee. $1,510.60 
June 2 Society in Wellesley Hills, Mass. 2.00 
2 Society in Portland, Ore....... 2.00 
3 Society in Dover, Mass......... 10.00 
9 Society in Nashua, N.H........ 5.00 
23 Society in Wellesley Hills, Mass. 5.00 
24 Second Congregational Society, 
Northampton, Mass.......... 10.00 
July 1 Associate Members .......... 7.00 
1 Associate Members............ 12.00 
8 Sunday School, Rutherford, M3: 5.00 
8 Society in Chelmsford, Mass.. 33.92 
8 Society in Detroit, Mich........ 10.00 
16 Society in Albany, Daria e's én 13.00 
31 Miss Isabel W. Belding, Hing- 
ham, Mass... ee cee 12.06 
81 Charles H. Traiser, Milton, 
IMGHA.. . . . scien enn = 50.00 
Aug. 5 Society in Weston, Mass....... 50.00 
11 Charles D. Gowing, Brookline, 
Mass, - 5s ce dns es «cheer 5.00 
18 Society in Virginia, Minn...... 16.75 
28 Associate Member............. 7.00 
Sept. 23 B. S. Heintzelman, M. D., 
Bayonne,” "Nid... ... dette dsc. see 10,00 
24 Mrs. Anria K. Bergen, Morris, 
Ll resis 3,5. +n: 0.0 cee en 5.00 
Oct. 2 Associate Members.........+.. 8.00 
15 Alfred S. Niles, Palo Alto, 
CaS es ices « « viviv << Ce 25.00 
22 py es H. Koch, Pottsville, ane 
22 W. ° Loy, Lebanon, Ky........ 5.00 
Noy. 1 Society in Warwick, Mass..... 7.15 
25 Associate Member.........++.+ 8.00 
28 Society in Stoneham, Mass.. 5.85 
28 Meadville Theological School, 
Chicago, Tll...... .\.demeene em 20.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
June 23 Sunday School, Lynn, Mass..... 44.16 
Aug. 13 Income of Invested Funds...... 500.00 
Nov. 4 Income of Invested Funds...... 500.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF BELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Aug. 26 Second Congregational Society 
and Charch School, Concord, 
1S Pe aeen 16.36 
$2,925.79 


Henry H. Futter, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Install Rev. Paul H. Chapman 
As Co-Minister at Cleveland 


As part of the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the erection of the first 
Unitarian Church building in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on December 2, Rev. Paul Harmon 
Chapman was installed as co-minister of 
the Cleveland Unitarian Church. 

Rey. Tracy R. Pullman, minister of the 
Universalist Church of Cleveland, read the 
Seripture lesson. Rey. Dilworth Lupton, 
with whom Mr. Chapman is associated, 
offered the prayer. 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., preached the installation ser- 
mon. He pictured the evolution of religion 
as similar to the evolution of man, and 
suggested that religion was now passing 
through the amphibian stage and was 
about to make the next step. 

Dr. Wilbur J. Watson, president of the 
board of trustees of the church, installed 
Mr. Chapman as co-minister. In his re- 
sponse Mr. Chapman said that he looked 
upon his new ministry as a great challenge. 

Dr. F. Q. Blanchard, a Congregational 
minister of Cleveland, welcomed Mr. Chap- 
man to the city in a very happy and 
friendly manner. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, instead 
of giving the usual charge to the minister, 
spoke simply and impressively of the 
unique experiment of a co-ministry and 
prophesied the day when more of our 
churches would increase their efficiency 
by a larger staff of ministers. 

In his charge to the congregation Dr. 
Minot Simons, who was the minister of 
the Cleveland church for twenty years, 
recalled the early days of the church and 
the dedication of the present building. 
He forecast yet greater days and con- 
gratulated both the church and the min- 
isters on their opportunity. 

After the service an informal reception 
took place in Channing Hall when old 
and new friends greeted Mr. and Mrs. 
Chapman and the guests of the occasion. 


Appreciation of Rev. J. F. Krolfifer 


A resolution was passed November 23 
by the congregation of the new Unitarian 
Chureh of Flint, Mich., thanking the Uni- 
tarian Church at Davenport, Ia., for the 
service of its minister, Rey. Julius F. 
Krolfifer, for several weeks, and express- 
ing its deep appreciation to Mr. Krolfifer 
“for his able sermons, for his interest in 
the problems of our church and city, dur- 
ing his brief visit, and for his constructive 
suggestions for our benefit”. A letter from 
R. Marriott, president of the board of 
trustees of the Flint church said Mr. Krol- 
fifer’s visits to the church and to the 
homes of the people were an inspiration. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Inp.—At the annual Octo- 
ber congregational meeting of All Souls 
Unitarian Chureh, December 3, F. B. Glass, 
George S. Olive and Lester Teeguarden 
were elected trustees for the three-year 
term beginning in January. 


} 
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For the World Court 


Y. P. R.U. Commission to urge groups 
to act—Committee to make survey 
of Boston newspapers 


A further step in the development of 
the new Commission on Social Respon- 
sibility of the Young People’s Religious 
Union was taken recently when a meet- 
ing of the commission was held in the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., De- 
cember 7%. Four members from Boston, 
Mass., Dr. Robert C. Dexter, senior ad- 
visor of the commission; Charles H. Well- 
man, acting chairman; Elizabeth Hall, 
member ex-officio; Mary Dennison and 
two New York City members, Helen Stone 
and Schreoder Boulton were present. 

The commission decided to send a letter 
to all Y. P. R. U. groups ealling to their 
attention the seriousness and importance 
of the World Court Protocol which will 
come before Congress at its next session. 
The letter will inform the groups of the 
resolution in 1929 of the American Uni- 
tarian Association which advocated ac- 
ceptance of the protocol, and will suggest 
that all groups which find themselves in 
favor of the protocol write to their own 
senators and to Senator Borah, chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, urg- 
ing its adoption. 

A committee of the commission, com- 
posed of Hilda Pfeiffer of Watertown, 
Mass., chairman; Rey. Leslie T. Penning- 
ton of Braintree, Mass.; Caroline Drisko 
of Winchester, Mass., and Charles Engvall 
of Cambridge, Mass., is engaged in making 
a survey of Boston newspapers with two 
purposes in mind: 

1. To determine which papers give the 
fullest and least biased accounts of con- 
troversial subjects, and 

2. To issue a full report of their find- 
ings to be used in local groups as a basis 
for current events discussions. The results 
of this survey are to be presented to the 
Metropolitan Federation in New York City 
at an early date in the hope that a similar 
survey of New York papers will be started. 


Personals 


Rey. George Lawrence Parker of the 
Unitarian Chureh of Toledo, Ohio, de- 
livered a sermon December 14 on the 
Bishop Manning—Judge Lindsey incident 
which received considerable publicity. 


Rey. Joseph S. Loughran is minister of 
the First Unitarian Church, of Orange, 
N.J., and not of Cleveland, O., as errone- 
ously published. 


Dr. and Mrs. Edgar Swan Weirs, who 
complete twenty-five years with Unity 
Church of Montclair, N.J., in April, are 
planning to spend part of a sabbatical 
year on a trip round the world, from about 
November 1 to about April 20, 1932, 


Capt. Roland F. Andrews, of Worcester, 
Mass., editor of The Worcester Telegram 
and The Evening Gazette, died December 
21. He was a soldier, traveller and author. 
Dr. Maxwell Savage of the Unitarian 
Church of Worcester officiated at the 
funeral. 
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Miss Mona Dutton, daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. C. 8. 8S. Dutton of San Francisco, is 
taking graduate work at Newnham Col- 
lege, Cambridge, England. 


Ray Huey, president of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Duluth, Minn., is super- 
intendent of a company which has been 
awarded the National Safety Trophy 
three times and recently an International 
Safety Trophy for having made a record 
of 955 days without an accident causing 
a loss of a day’s time to a worker. 


Music from on High 


As part of the Christmas candlelight 
service of the Unitarian Church of 
Charleston, S. C., twelve musicians— 
trombones, trumpets, cornets, etc.—played 
Christmas music in the church tower. 
They were directed by G. Theodore Wich- 
mann, conductor of the Charleston Phil- 
harmonie Symphony Orchestra. 


JAMAICA PLarin, Mass.—The Eliot Guild, 
young people’s society of the First Church, 
assisted by Rey. Frank O. Holmes, and F. 
Ellsworth Winchester of the senior choir, 
furnished the Thanksgiving Sunday sery- 
ice at the Massachusetts Home (for aged 
women) November 28. The society expects 
to furnish the service again January 25. 
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Need Star Island and 


STAR ISLAN 
Needs Your Help 


kkk 


Star Island Corporation 
CHARLES S. BOLSTER, Treasurer 
1 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
WM. B. NICHOLS, President 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Clerk 
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THE 
BEACON 
PRESS, Ine. 


desires to express to you its 
sincere appreciation for your 
generous patronage during the 
past year. 
We hope that we may have the 
opportunity to serve you even 
more in the future, and we ex- 
tend to you our most cordial 
regards and best wishes for the 
coming year. 

W. FORBES ROBERTSON, 


Treasurer. 
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NEVV 
COURAGE 


for the 
skeptic 


In times like these, when old stand- 
ards are failing, when old ways of 
thought are outmoded, the clear 
thinking and rational optimism of 


‘THE 


new courage to the skeptic. 


CurisTiAN RecisTer brings 


~ 


The spokesman’ of Unitarianism, it 
is also the champion of liberal reli- 
gious thought wherever it may be 
found. It hag no dogmatic theories 
to advance, it respects the sincere 
views of others. 


~ 


Abreast of the times, keeping con- 
stantly in step with scientific prog- 
ress, THE CurisTiAn RecIsTER pro- 
vides a wealth of helpful, interest- 
ing reading for the inquiring mind 
—for those who need new courage 


and faith. 


= 


Why not suggest THe CurisTIAN 
RecisTER to your friends as a really 
valuable addition to their reading— 
confer a favor upon them and aid 
the cause of liberalism which Tue 
RectsTER so ably espouses? 


The 
Christian Register 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston - - Massachusetts 


$3 a year 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


In quietness 
and 


in confidence 
shall be your 
strength 


BIBLE 


Minnesota Farmers 


Radio listeners of John H. Dietrich form 
group meeting at Willmar 


Radio listeners of the Unitarian Church 
of Minneapolis, Minn., in the vicinity of 
Willmar, have formed a group which plans 
to meet three times in the autumn and 
three times in the spring. Speakers will 
be provided from the Minneapolis Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League and the University 
of Minnesota. 

The group first met in the summer of 
1927 in Renville, at a picnic. Two meet- 
ings were held each year. Rey. John H. 
Dietrich was the speaker. No suitable hall 
was available in Renwick, and the group 
transferred its activities to Willmar, a 
town about seventy-five miles from Min- 
neapolis. The attendance has since grown 
from fifty to 175. 

By organization, the members of the 
group believe they will increase their in- 
fluence in the communtiy. They have as- 
sumed an active attitude and are inviting 
their neighbors to attend their church, 
which many liberally inclined people are 
doing. 

The group is composed chiefly of farmers 
living within fifty miles of Willmar. At 
present the membership is too seattered 
for the organization of a church. Many of 
the group are associate members of the 
Minneapolis church. 


Alameda Church Appreciates 
Work of Dr. N. Hill Nesbitt 


On the occasion of the fourth anniver- 
sary of Dr. N. Hill Nesbitt’s ministry in 
the First Unitarian Church of Alameda, 
Calif., the trustees and congregation pre- 
sented Dr. Nesbitt a letter of appreciation 
of which the following are excerpts: 

‘During four years with us you have 
earned our approval as a minister and a 
man. Your sermons have been to us a 
spiritual stimulus and a support. They 
have been essentially in keeping with the 
modern spirit of religious adventure and 
liberal Christianity. They have always 
brought credit to your chureh and its 
congregation. ... 

“As a man you have won our affection 
and warm regard. In our struggle for 
existence at a time when so many smaller 
churches are finding it difficult to remain 
open, you have willingly shared our sacri- 
fices. Whatever the future may hold for 
us, the record of your efforts will stand 
as a memory of honor and loyalty.” 
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D 1 Ree Cost OR 


OF RELIGIOUS, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


bappy Wew Wear 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEEN BEACON STREET, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of to-day. 
Its association with the University of 
Chicago opens to its students, in addi- 
tion to its own courses, a curriculum 
unrivaled in extent. 


The Winter Quarter will begin Fri- 
day, January 2, 1931. 


For information address 


President Sypnry B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementa work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Unt- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The present term began August 18, 19380. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BARL MORSB WILBUR, D.D. 


THE ciiristian 


UNION 


Y.S OY SIREET 


WINTER SPORTS 


AT THE 


CAMPING CLUB 


FOR YOUNG MEN. 
Inquire at 48 Boylston St., HUBbard 1122 


Open all year. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained through 
more than eighty years of child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

CLERK, Rev. OHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL O. CABOT. 

Drireorors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8S. 
Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, 
Rey. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward O. Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera, SEORETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
iligh academic standards. 


Rey. LyMAN V. Rouriepen, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNIB M. FiLoon, School Administrator, 
83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


FOR BOYS 
“Inthe foothills of the White Mountains’’ 
Winter term starts January 7th. Fine Practical 
Arts Course combined with facilities of boarding 
school. College Preparatory Course. Junior School. 
Winter sports. Reasonable rates. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16 Andover, N.H. 
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Makes Christmas Offering 
to League in Lieu of Gifts 


Why he made a gift of money to the 
preaching mission work of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League in place of his usual 
gifts and cards to individual friends is 
explained by Rey. Robert W. Jones of the 
Bulfinch Place Unitarian Church in Bos- 
ton, Mass., in the December issue of the 
church calendar, Owr Work. He says, in 
part: 

“How can we make our observation of 
Christmas more truly reflect the spirit of 
Jesus? A little child showed me the way 
by asking this question: ‘If Christmas is 
the birthday of Jesus, why do yqu give 
presents to me?’ 

“A large part of my Christmas giving 
has been serving .no useful purpose. My 
gifts have carried the spirit of goodwill, to 
be sure. In every case I have said that the 
gift itself was the insignificant part of 
the remembrance. And that has been true. 
But in the aggregate, the money spent for 
Christmas cards and presents has been 
considerable and could be made to serve 
a much better purpose. 

“So this year I am proposing to discon- 
tinue my individual gifts (to use the 
thought suggested by my little friend), to 
Jesus. Literally an impossibility, of course. 
But when I remember that Jesus said 
the spirit of truth would take his place in 
the world, I think I am giving my gift to 
him when I use it to further the pursuit 
of spiritual truth. The appeal for unem- 
ployment relief is heard on every side, but 
as a citizen of the Commonwealth I am 
doing my part. I remember how Jesus met 
the same temptation: ‘Man shall not live 
by bread alone’. : 

“So this year I propose to give my gift 
to the Unitarian Laymen’s League with 
the request that it be used for conducting 
preaching missions. I know that the world 
needs the spirit of Jesus, as interpreted 
by our churches and our missions. I know 
of no better way of observing the birth 
of ‘Jesus than by helping promote the 
cause—spiritual freedom—for which he 
lived and died. Do you?” 


Death of Harriet L. Stevens 


Mrs. Harriet L. Stevens, one of the most 
loyal members of Channing Memorial 
Church, Newport, R.I., died December 12. 
Her father, Charles Timothy Brooks, was 
the first minister of the church, which 
he served thirty-six years. Mrs. Stevens 
-was 89 years of age. She was the first 
president of the local Alliance Branch, 
“which placed her name in honorem by 
their contribution to the founders’ fund. 
She was always an ardent worker in the 
church, which filled a large place in her 
life. She was greatly loved by a wide 
circle of friends, who prized the sterling 
quality of her character and her generous 
spirit. Many of her hours were spent in 
taking thought for the comfort and wel- 
fare of others. Her will provides for the 
continuation of her support to the well 
loved church by a generous gift of 
$10,000. 


* 
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Chistacter 
Education 


By Dennis C. Trotu, Ph.D. 


Visiting Professor of Education, Duke University, 1930. 


This is the first book presenting a scientific 
approach to the solution of this problem 
which is giving the educational institutions 
such grave concern. 


402 pages: $3.50 postpaid. At all bookstores. 
Send to-day for free descriptive folder. 
THE BEACON PRESS, INC., Publishers. 

DEPARTMENT 401 


25 BEACON STREET Boston, Mass, 
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SAMUEL McGHoRD CROTHERS 


Interpreter of Life 
By FREDERICK MAY ELIOT 


An appreciation of the influence 
of this truly great preacher and 
philosopher upon the lives of hun- 
dreds of young men at Harvard 
University. 


$1.10 


THE BEACON PRESS, Ine. 


25 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Educational—Social © 
Maintained Largely by Unitarians 


B. Farnham Smith, Pres. Edward J. Samson, Treas. 
Frederick J. Soule, Resident Director 


Ninety Years 


at the 


Isles ols Shoals 
By OSCAR LAIGHTON 


The autobiography of the 
brother of Celia Thaxter, 
with sidelights on the many 
famous men and women who 
have visited these charming 
islands. 


18 Illus. 160 pp. $1.60. At all bookstores. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Publishers 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New ; 
England child who needs } 
our help. Lxcellent medi- { 
cal and foster-home serv- ' 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will, 
you not help one of our | 
600 children by your gift | 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 
161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 
Call, on write 
for catalog 
Massachusetts 
Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


TOWER CHIMES 


Played from keyboard, direct from organ 
console or automatically... . Price, $4375 and 
Ry « << Literature on request... .. Address 
Department 167 Deagan Building, Chicago. 


ic. DEAGAN, Inc, 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cente per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


WANTED—All kinds. Booklet free. Meador 
Publishing Co., 27 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, by American woman, capable of taking 
full charge, position as housekeeper or ex- 
perienced cook in private family. Best references. 
Vrs. E. F. Lane, 30 Minnesota Avenue, Somerville, 
Mass. Tel. Somerset 6324-M. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


MacPherson (hoping for free advice) : 
‘Doctor, what should I do for a sprained 
ankle?” Doctor (also Scotch): “Limp!” 

—Life. 


Stage Hand: “You received a tremen- 
dous ovation; they’re still clapping. What 
did you say?” Actor: “I told them I would 
not go on with my act until they quieted 
down.” 


One movie actress is said to have lost 
her job because she wouldn’t work for 
less than $12,500 a week. This moves 
The Dallas News to say, “We may now 
have to add a cake line to the bread rae 

When buyers buy what salesmen sell 

And smile at salesmen’s wheezes, 

Then salesmen, like the poet, tell 

That “every prospect pleases’. 
mA Ta et Pe 


Berlin Tourist (in Bavarian moun- 
tains): “What is the chief thing to be 
seen here?’ Native: “For a person from 
Berlin, the mountains. For the natives, 
tourists from Berlin.’—UIk. 


Thoughtful Child (with memories of 
recent shopping expedition) : “Did you get 
me in a bargain basement, Mummy ?” 
Mother: “Whatever do you mean, dar- 
ling?” Child: “Well—my fingers are all 
different sizes.”—Passing Show. 


Alfred BE. Smith will write a weekly 
article for publication after the first of 
the year. Says The Detroit News, “He 
need not touch on the theme that two and 
two make approximately four: Mr. Cool- 
idge is covering that.” 


“Well, I’a bin a-thinking”, said the en- 
gine-driver, off duty, after listening for 
forty-eight minutes to his friend’s home- 
made wireless apparatus, “why’s that set 
o’ yourn like the Down Mail. She whistles 
at every station.” 

—University Correspondent. 


A four-year-old had had an “off day”, and 
at bedtime was urged to try to be better 
to-morrow. It was suggested that she 
ask God to help her. Next morning her 
behavior was quite angelic. Finally she 
said, “I have been good, haven't 1?’ When 
assured that she had, she remarked very 
cheerfully: “Well, I didn’t ask God. I 
thought I’d just do it myself.” 


I stood on the bridge at midnight 
And I sang that good old song, 
“T Stood on the Bridge at Midnight,” 
3ut I didn’t stand there long; 
As I stood on the bridge at midnight, 
Downstream a whistle blew, 
And the bridge where I stood at midnight 
Divided and let me through. 
—Life. 


The very Rey. Dr. J. Harry Miller, in 
a speech reported in The Scotsman, said 
that a little child in the Grassmarket of 
Edinburgh came to a friend of his who 
ran a company of Guides and said, “I 
want to join your company, mum.” “iow 
old are you?’ she was asked. “I’m twelve, 
mum.” “You are very small for twelve”, 
she was told. “Aye, I’m wee; but, ye 
see, my faither’s wee, and my mither’s 
wee, and ye canna get rats frae mice.” 
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$23.650.00 


is the amount estimated we must 
receive in Ansual Contributions, 
to keep the persion next year up 
to the modest sum of $725. We 
feel sure that, when this is known, 
the money will come, for our 


Unitarians are always generous as 
individuals. Churches also should 
do their share; speak to the officers 
about putting pensions on the 


budget. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 
Rev. Harotp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON = 


vt ge following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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(BURDETT COLLEGE») 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FOR SALE 


A lovely country home; twelve-room colonial house 
surrounded by ibout four acres of land; well supplie 
with old maple trees. House has electric lights, city 
water and opportunity for garage. Located opposite 
Proctor Academy, Andover, N.H. For further infor- 
mation, write W. S. THOMPSON, 792934 W. Norton 
Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., Minister. Sunday 
School at 9.45 a.M. Morning Service, 11 a.m. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. All 
seats free at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rey. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices. Prof. 
Raymond C. Robinson, organist and choir- 
master, 9.30 A.M., Church school at King’s 
Chapel House. 11 A.M., Morning Prayer, with 
sermon by Dr. Brown, 12.15 p.m., Holy Com- 
munion. Week-day services, 12.15 pP.mM., Mon- 
day, Organ-Recital. Tuesday to Friday,  in- 
clusive, Rev. J. Stanley Durkee, D.D., Plym- 
outh Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister; Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 9.30 a.M., 
Church School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 


minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
SeP u; D.D., minister. Morning service 
A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


MILTON MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


RICHMOND, VA.—FIRST UNITARIAN 
CHURCH, Floyd Avenue and Harrison Street. 
Rev. Add'son Moore, D.D., minister. Sundays, 
9.45 A. M., church school. 11 A.M., Morning 
Prayer and sermon, 


